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Japan's most notoriously splatter- 
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together as Sushi Typhoon - a new 
studio dedicated to delivering the 
most outrageous sex, gore and 
monster movies to international 
audiences. Featuring interviews 
with director Noboru Iguchi and the 
studio's other madcap filmmakers, 
pujsi Sion Sono’s Cold Fish. 
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I 'm madly in love with Japanese culture. I have my parents 
to thank, as my family was a regular fixture at the first 
authentic Japanese restaurant in my hometown of Ed- 
monton, our house was full of Japanese artwork, my dad 
collected Japanese swords and my mom took me on a trip to the 
country when I was an impressionable teen. The nation's genre 
output in particular continues to enthrall me. In ^ct, I can’t think 
of another region’s exports that have consistently blown my mind 
when it comes to dark art. 

R3r example, Kaneto Shindo’s Onibaba remains my all-time 
favourite Criterion release. I was awestruck by its original plot, potent visuals (especially that demon mask) and 
gobsmacked that such an unusually sexual, gruesome but also beautiful film was made in the mid-’60s. Jigoku, 
Hausu{Housdi.EvilDeadTrapar\6Ringu(TbeRin03\\ had a similar just-when-you-thought-you’d-seen-it-all effect 
on me. As did discovering the surreal manga of Junji Ito and Hideshi Hino, the astonishing fiction of Edogawa Rampo 
and the jaw-dropping atrocities depicted in antique Era gum woodprints. There's a fearlessness in my favourite 
Japanese horror art, in which the ugly and the sublime, the erotic and the grotesque are combined in ways that 
North American artists aren’t nearly as likely to mix together. 

For me, it’s a balance of opposites that makes the culture so exotic. On one hand, there’s an aesthetic centred 
around form and structure: bonsai trees, calligraphy, tea ceremonies, rigid social etiquette, even the presentation 
of food. On the other hand, there's the over-the-top nature of the Guinea Pig movies, bands such as Guitar Wolf or 
Balzac, Gothic Lolita fashion, pinky violence films, the aforementioned wood cute and, well, tentacle pom. 

It’s a two-way street, though. Rampo, who took his phonetic pseudonym from Poe, penned tales more perverse 
than old Edgar could've ever imagined. Traditional Japanese tattoo art - including some particularly gory stuff in- 
fluenced by Ero guro - is wildly popular in North America. Manga, which now has its own section in pretty much 
every North American comic shop, was created after American G.I.s brought Yankee comics over to the country 
following WWII. The first monster movies may have been made in America, but the Big Guy is, of coume, Godzilla, 
who is just as popular with North American audiences. And - 1 wrote about ttiis back in RM#44 - Ringu director 
Mideo Nakata was very influenced by not only traditional Japanese kaidan (ghost stories) and kabuki theatre, but 
also Amityville li: The Possession. J-horror, in turn, became a major force in North America and beyond. 

This cultural exchange continues to spawn intense and original genre works - weird mutations borne of two 
worlds. Look no further than Sushi Typhoon, which has a stable of filmmakers influenced by the American genre 
movies of their youth, who are making uniquely Japanese splatter comedies crammed to the tits (literally!) with 
sex, body horror and humour - targeted at a North American market. The chainsaw samurai sword in Helldriver 
may be the perfect symbol of this East-West horror mash-up. 

I find that the Sushi Typhoon titles leave me physically exhausted by the time the end credits roll. Everything’s 
turned up past eleven; the music, the blood spray, the special effects, the performances, even the fast-paced camera 
moves. The gore is exceptionally orgasmic, erupting in geysers. And that’s the point: release. Horror is often described 
as “the return of the repressed" but this is more like the motherfucking explosion of the repressed. 

It makes sense, though. (Consider the stereotype of the angst-ridden, buttoned-down Japanese businessman, 
the counfry’s high suicide rate or, as you can read in the cover story, the frustrations of the Sushi Typhoon filmmakers 
tring to create the kinds of movies they want to make without problems from censors or a lack of respect from 
their own film industry. 

This group of balls-out misfit goremongers embody that tradition of fearlessness, which is v\rtiy we wanted to 
feature them in the magazine, and also team up with them for our Splatter Matters fundraiser film screenings tour. 
In April and May, we co-presented a series of Sushi Typhoon screenings across North America, with the benefits 
going to the Japan Society to aid relief efforts for victims of the March 11 earthquake and tsunami. We’re selling a 
limited-edition art print created by Justin and Gary, with the profits going toward the fund, as well. (You can find 
them on rue-morgue.com and the Splatter Matters Facebook page.) 

Like Sushi Typhoon’s Marc Walkow, who was instrumental in setting this up with us and deserves to be singled 
out here, I feel that Japanese culture has been instrumental in my love of horror and ongoing interest in the genre. 
I’m happy that we can offer at least a little something in return on the long road to recovery ahead. Feel free to 
pitch in; donations can be made directly at japansociety.org/earthquake. And as they say, arigato gozaimasu. 



dave@rue-morgue.com 
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I AM A LONG-TIME fan of horror and of the 
work done at Rue Morgue - the well-written ar- 
ticles and information I have received over the 
years have been nothing less than amazing. Rue 
Morgue often discusses films or topics of which 
I am most interested, including organic effects 
such as those done in ’80s (or older) horror fea- 
tures. When I purchased RM#111, featuring a 
well-done piece of art (a portrait of John Wa- 
ters), it wasn’t the cover that stood out but what 
I found a few pages in: a small cartoon of fa- 
mous horror movie monster Freddy Krueger 
standing over two possible victims with a some- 
what ashamed look on his face. Justly titled 
Necronomicomic, it nearly made me burst out 
laughing and I am intrigued to know whether or 
not Rue Morgue will be featuring the artist Jay 
Fosgitt and his work again? I would be more 
than delighted to hear so as Rue Morgue is the 
only magazine I read regularly and it would be 
fantastic to have a good balance of humour with 
the deeply interesting articles featured in your 
magazine. 

JAMES - PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSEHS 

[Hopefully we'll be able to feature more of 
Jay's amazing work In RM in the future. - Ed.] 


out of a Spongebob Squarepants sippy cup in 
Mean Streets. - Ed.] 

THANK YOU. LIISA LADOUCEUR, for calling 
out death metal [RM#110]\ You are so right - 
this silly, boring, predictable music is less scary 
than Count Von Count and not half as entertain- 
ing. And this brings up another, bigger problem 
with RM music reviews: the rigid criteria applied 
to review subjects. In other words, crappy death 
metal discs with air-brushed demons on the 
cover and D.I.Y. horrorpunk featuring junior 
high-grade cartoon ghouls, and cookie-cutter 
soundtracks to cookie-cutter slasher flicks all 
warrant reviews while much better records that 
aren’t so obviously marketed as “horror" don’t 
qualify. I recall gnashing my fangs a couple 
years ago when RM ignored Nick Cave’s Dig. 
Lazarus, DiglH Did you listen to the album?! You 
know that Lazarus was. like, the ur-zombie 
right?! This is the only department in the mag 
that adopts such limiting guidelines (I mean. 
Hobo with a Shotgun wouldn’t seem to qualify 
as horror, but I can’t wait to see it). And that’s a 
shame, because there’s a universe of great hor- 
ror music by talented artists in all musical gen- 
res. 

NEIL MOONEY - HINGHAM, MASSACHUSEHS 



I WAS SO EXCITED to see two of my favourite 
authors in RM#1 10, Tom Piccirilli and Drew Ste- 
pek! Though I was a bit confused as to why 
Knuckle Supper ms referred to as an action- 
comedy. Hal I think of Will Smith and Bad Boys, 
but not Knuckle Supper. The book discusses se- 
rious themes and stigmas through the guise of 
noirish horror. Yes, the characters have funny 
banter, but so do the characters in Goodfellas, 
Mean Streets and Reservoir Dogs, and it would 
seem silly to label those movies as anything- 
comedies. I just felt It was totally Inaccurate 
and I’m sorry to complain. Maybe I missed 
something. I love your writers 99 per- 
cent of the time. I just really didn’t get 
this. 

GAVIN BORDEN - NEW YORK CITY, 

NEW YORK 

[Trevor doesn 't recall Joe 
Pesci using a pimp’s leg as 
a blood bong in Goodfel- 


[For a diverse selection ofHM-style music, 
download our free Hymns From the House of 
Horror Vol. II compilation album, which includes 
a wide variety of styles in the form of bands 
such as Black Moth Super Rainbow, Corpusse, 
Spooklight and Timber Timbre. - Ed.] 

WITH THE TOTALLY SUPERFLUOUS Scream 
4 hitting screens this spring, I thank you for ded- 
icating April’s issue [RM^IIO] to Hobo with a 
Shotgun, an exuberant little film that 
owes more to Tromaville than Holly- 
wood. It was the right thing to do 
for, as any true gorehound knows, 
any movie inspired by the san- 
guine cinema of 
the '80s is 
bound to be 
more satisfy- 
ing than a 
throwback to 


the sterile 


las or Harvey Keitel 


grindhouses and drive-ins may be gone but their 
spirit lives on in films like Hobo. 

PETE WHITE - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

THANK YOU FOR providing the world with a 
magazine worth reading. I must shamefully say 
that I have only been a brutal fan of your horrific 
magazine for a short time. So, shameful as it 
may be, I shall tell you how I came across Rue 
Morgue. One day I was carving the face of the 
Crimson Ghost on my cell wall (I am serving a 
three-year sentence), screaming the song 
“London Dungeon” by the Misfits at the top of 
my lungs, and making the dead wish they could 
die all over again. When, from the cell next door, 
someone tells me to shut the fuck up and read 
something instead. So I say, “What?" and all of 
a sudden a magazine slides over to my cell. I 
pick it up and look at it... man, that was one 
creepy mag. So I read the title. Rue Morgue, 
coolest fucking title for a magazine I have ever 
seen. I loved that magazine from the start. And 
1 had not even looked through it yet. Everything 
was fucking cool, so fucking gory, man, I loved 
every page. I thought I was the only freak who 
loved old cheesy ’n’ gory flicks like that. But the 
point when I almost went nuts was near the end 
of the magazine, there it was in all its horrific 
beauty, the article my next door cellmate 
wanted me to look at: the Misfits. Man, it was 
how we say in Spanish chingon - some of the 
best pictures I have ever seen of the Misfits, 
Samhain and Danzig. I have never been so 
happy to be in jail ’til that day. I love weird shit 
and your magazine is the weirdest. I’m from 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. My town is 
all gore day in and day out. Sometimes you 
wake up with a fucking human head in your 
front door - shit like that. But anywho... thank 
you for your time and keep up the good horror. 

JORGE A. MARTINEZ 
- CHAPPARRAL, NEW MEXICO 
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MAKING MONSTERS 101: THE STAN WINSTON SCHOOL REAOIES FOR LAUNCH 




R>M8 


and lab work, hair work, fab- 
rication, rapid prototyping, an- 
imatronics, mould making, 
modei making, CAD design, 
eiectronics, rod puppetry: the 
list goes on! Suffice to say, if 
it's used in the art of character 
creation, it’s fair game for a 
iesson!” 

According to Matt, students 
wili be able to take an a la 
carte approach, so they can 
sample only those lessons 
that interest them, or they can 
become subscribers and have 
unlimited streaming access 
24/7 to all of the school’s con- 
tent, in addition to instant ac- 
cess to all new course 
materials as soon as they are 
released. 

While application informa- 
tion is not currently available 
at press time, aspiring appli- 
cants can pre-register at 
stanwinstonschool.com to be 
among the first to find out 
when the workshop opens its doors. The school 
also has a Facebook page {facebook.com/Stan- 
WinstonSchool), which currently boasts nearly 
1 30,000 fans. In addition to course information, 
the page contains a wealth of rare concept art, 
video footage and behind-the-scenes photos 
from the Stan Winston Studios’ archives. 

The arts that Stan Winston and his crew held 
so dear are about to be passed on to the ne)rt 
generation of superstars, and nobody would 
have been happier about this turn of events than 
the elder Winston. 


Stan Winston: A new school will honour the late effects legend's legacy. 


“We know, without a doubt, that Stan would 
loveaW this," says Matt. “He knew he had fans, 
but 1 think he’d be humbled at the massive out- 
pouring of admiration and by how many people 
have jumped in to help keep his name alive. Dad 
always felt that talented creature FX artists were 
deserving of the same respect accorded to the 
finest Renaissance artists. The Stan Winston 
School of Character Arts is an extension of that 
philosophy.” 

RON MCKENZIE 
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Three years ago this month, visual 
effects/makeup artist Stan Winston lost his long 
battle with a form of cancer called multiple 
myeloma. Now, a new school bearing the name 
of the man celebrated for his work on the likes 
of Aliens, Monster Squad, the Predator and Ter- 
minator senes and Pumpkinhead {\N\\\cf) he also 
directed) is set to open its virtual doors later this 
year to those who want to follow in his footsteps. 
In July 2010, the Winston family, collaborating 
with many of his former proteges, announced the 
creation of the Stan Winston School of Character 
Arts. 

“After about a year and a half of grieving him, 
we all decided we had to do something positive 
to turn all that sadness into a celebration of 
Stan,” says his son, actor Matt Winston. “We 
knew whatever we did had to be fun, of premiere 
quality and groundbreaking. Education seemed 
like the right way to go and we all felt that rather 
than limit ourselves with a brick-and-mortar ap- 
proach, we’d instead focus all our energy on cre- 
ating an online educational experience that 
would allow us to reach creature FX fans and 
students around the globe.” 

The school's initial curriculum will consist of 
tutorials in the fundamentals of the business, 
available to enrolled students through online ma- 
terials as well as on DVD. The second stage of 
the program (date TBA) will involve hands-on 
workshops at the Creature FX facilities in Holly- 
wood, California, overseen by many of the artists 
who were trained by Winston himself at Stan 
Winston Studios. 

“As far as content goes, we’ll be covering the 
entire spectrum of character arts, from practical 
to digital, from foundational to cutting edge,” ex- 
plains Matt, “Two-dimensional and 3-D design, 
2-b and 3-D sculpture, painting, foam running 
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Heather Langenkamp is no stranger to being 
in front of the camera but most horror fans don't 
realize that she’s very comfortable behind one, 
as well. The Nightmare on Elm Street star and 
her husband, Oscar-winning special FX artist 
David Leroy Anderson, own and operate AFX 
Studio, a California-based FX house whose long 
list of credits includes the Joss Whedon creature 
feature Cabin in the Woods (awaiting release) 
and Zack Snyder’s Dawn of the Dead remake. 
Recently, Langenkamp added “documentarian" 
to her resume with I Am Nancy, a 71 -minute film 
that examines her role as Nancy Thompson in 
the ever-popular NoES franchise. 

The idea for the project was born in 2009, 
during the NoES 25th anniversary frenzy that 
also inspired the documentary Never Sieep 
Again. When Langenkamp agreed to serve as an 
executive producer on that film, she decided to 
delay her own project, which picked up steam 
again months later when an AFX employee 
showed up for work with an elaborate Freddy 
Krueger tattoo that piqued her curiosity. 

“We really wanted to get to know this guy 
with the tattoo," Langenkamp says. “We wanted 
to follow him around and learn about his up- 
bringing and how he came to love horror so 
much." 

To make the project a reality, the actress en- 
listed the help of her sister-in-law, Arlene 
Marechal. “Neither of us are filmmakers, but 
she’s at a phase in her life where she wants to 
start something new,” Langenkamp explains. 
“So I said, ‘Let’s do 
it! I’m going to be 
doing a convention 
next month - let’s 
just take a camera 
crew, and we’ll in- 
terview people 
about Nancy and 
Freddy,’" 

There was one 
key question on the 
filmmakers’ minds: 

Why Freddymania 
and not Nancymania? In other words, why does 
horror fan culture favour the villain over the 
hero? 

To answer that question, Langenkamp and 
Marechal taped their experiences at six popular 


horror conventions. Langenkamp quickly got 
into the habit of taking her Sony HD video cam- 
era wherever she went, and served as camera 
operator on several of the movie’s sequences. 
Though they set out to learn why fans gravi- 
tated toward her character’s tormentor, another 
far more intimate question soon presented it- 
self. 

“Our second question would often be, who’s 
your Freddy?” says Langenkamp. "if Nancy and 
Freddy represent this 
battle between people 
and their weaknesses 
or their hardships, 
what is your Freddy in 
your life? People be- 
came incredibly per- 
sonal. They started 
giving us personal sto- 
ries about who their 
Freddy was in their 
young life, and how 
they could identify 
with Nancy. That became kind of the second 
theme of the movie.” 

Ultimately, Langenkamp believes she found 
an answer to the question that set the project 
in motion. 


“What I realized is that people can love things 
in different ways,” she says. “Celebrating all 
the parts of Freddy's character - his wit, his 
disgusting, maniac qualities - there’s some- 
thing really fun about that, and everybody can 
kind of feel a little bit bad by doing it. But what 
I realized was that, even though people don’t 
talk about it, there are a lot of very deep feel- 
ings about Nancy. What I really discovered is 
that it doesn’t have to be a mania. It doesn’t 
have to be this juggernaut of fandom and pop- 
ularity. Nancy is tied forever to Freddy, so she's 
always going to have to live in his shadow, but 
that doesn’t mean she isn’t beloved on her own 
terms." 

Langenkamp hopes the project leads to more 
work behind the camera for both herself and 
Marechal. 

"We have several other projects - film proj- 
ects, not documentaries - that we’re hoping to 
do next," she says. “Arlene and I work together 
really well, and she’s just brilliant. We’ve 
learned so much - it was like going to film 
school ten times over.” 

I Am Nancy is currently available at 
iamnancy.net. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 
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A Film about Freddy* Fans and Fear 
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FREDRIC WERTHAM DOCUMENTARY FORGES AHEAD 


Horror has been a convenient scapegoat for decades, but few have gone after the genre as aggressively - or as 
successfully - as late psychiatrist ftedric Wertham (1895-1981). With his notorious 1954 book, Seduction o(Oje 
Innocent. Wertham almost single-handedly dismantled the thriving horror comic book business of the 1950s, thus 
earning himself a reputation as an enemy of artishc freedom. 

But perhaps we shouldn’t be so quick to judge hie notorious crusader. Filmmaker Robert A, Emmons, Jr. hopes 
to provide a more balanced portrait of Werhiam with his upcoming documentary Diagram for Delinquents: Fredric 
Wertham and the Evolution of Comic Books. Emmons plans to use extensive interviews with comics scholars and 
creators, as well as Wertham's own notes and files, which were made public in late 2010, Wertham himself provided 
hie project’s the when he claimed that comic books offered a “detailed diagram for delinquents." 

“What intrigues me so much about Wertham is the evolution of his reputation, the polarizing force he has become, 
and finally the impact he has had on comics to this day," says Emmons. “He was a man heralded by parents and 
despised by comics lovers in hie ’50s, [who] went on to be a continually despised player in comics history. However, 
modem investigations of Wertham have yielded him more validity than in the past." 

For example, in the same year that Seduction was published, Wertham's writings aginst segregation were used 
as evidence in the historic Brown v. Board of Education ruling that ended segregation in American public schools. 

“The biggest challenge is represenhng the many, varied voices that have sounded off [about] Wertham,” Emmons 
explains. “I want to capture the richest argument I can." 

The project is housed at Sequart Research & Literacy Organization, a non-profit group whose previous credits 
include the documentaries Warren Ellis: Captured Ghosts and Grant Morrison: Talking with Gods. Thanks in large 
part to kickstarter.com, funding for Diagram has been secured. As of May 4, the campaign had exceeded its goal 
by more than $2000 US, with a total of $881 1 US in pledged funds. Emmons hopes to have the project ready for 
release by mid- 201 2. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 

ENTRAILS 


) Wonderland Sound and Vision, the production com- 
pany of Terminator Salvation director (and Supernatural 
executive producer) McG, has launched a new comic 
book imprint to simultaneously develop projects for 
comics, TV and movies. Rrst up; Haunted City, a super- 
natural story set in different cities around the world, 
starting with New York. It’ll be published in cooperation 
with Aspen Comics, and a video game is also planned. 


3 April Derleth, president and CEO of Wisconsin’s 
Arkham House, died of natural causes on March 21 at 
age 56. In the 1 980s, she took over the publishing house, 
which was founded by her father August Derleth and 
Donald Wandrei in 1939 to publish the works of H.P. 
Lovecraft. Though Arkham House has published other 
genre writers, including Ray Bradbury, Frank Belknap 
Long and Robert Bloch, Lovecraft’s works accounted for 
80 percent of sales as of 2008. April’s children will inherit 
her controlling interest in the company. 


3 On April 22, former Marilyn Manson drummer Ginger 
Rsh officially replaced Joey Jordison in Rob Zombie’s 
band after Jordison left to concentrate on his main group, 
Slipknot. Fish first tore up the skins with Zombie at a gig 
on February 5 in Santa Cruz, California. He resigned from 
Marilyn Manson later that month, concluding on his of- 
ficial site, “I can’t stand by to watch opportunities pass 
me by simply because the knowledge of my availability 
wasn’t dearly expressed to me. I wish my brothers well." 


3 Based on its performance in North American and 
Russian theatres as of April 26, the SI .5 million Insidious 
is on track to rake in an estimated $90 million globally, 
making it 201 1 ’s most profitable movie to date. Directed 
and written by SslVs James Wan and Leigh Whannell 
respectively. Insidious was produced by Oren Peli, Jason 
Blum and Steven Schneider, who brought us the $1 93 
million-grossing Paranormal Activity m 2009. 


3 Long-time Chicago horror host Svengoolie - known 
for his song parodies, puns and rubber chickens - re- 
cently went national when Svengooliems moved to the 
MeTV Network. The jump is credited to Neal Sabin, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Chicago’s Weigel Broadcasting, 
which saved the show in the 1 990s. As Sabin told Time 
Out Chicago, he's acquired the rights to "some of the 
best horror movies ever made” to help launch the ex- 
panded show, including Dracula. The Mummy ar^d The 
Bride of Frankenstein. He added, “This is not public-do- 
main junk that he’s going to be wrapped around.” 


3 Vancouver-born character actor Wayne Robson died 
April 4 at the age of 64. Robson is probably best known 
by genre fans for his roles in Cube, Wrong Turn, Survival 
of the Dead ar\d appearances in TV shows such as Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents. On April 1 7, Quebecois actor Michael 
Sarrazin died of cancer; he was 70. Though best remem- 
bered for starring in Sometimes a Great Notion (1 970) 
and They Shoot Horses, Don't They? (1 969), Sarrazin 
portrayed Frankenstein’s monster in the 1973 TV movie 
Frankenstein: The True Story, and appeared in 2002’s 
FeardotCom. 

A.S. BERMAN 


youtube.com/watch ?v=v3gNQ2KYCb4 
This excruciatingly clever short film by director 
Craig Macneill and writer Clay McLeod Chapman 
transports Lovecraft's mythos into a classroom 
setting, where the Prince of Providence’s dense, 
suspicion-laden monologues form the narrative 
basis for a story about the horrors of sex ed. You’ll 
never look at the female reproductive system the 
same way again! 


theyvvontstaydead.com 

Though it hasn’t been updated much since late last 
year, this online repository of zombie artwork is still 
an excellent destination if you've got a craving to see 
some killer illustrations of hungry skinbags or some 
flesh-eating poster design. Lowbrow, beautiful and full 
of braaaains. 


porkhead.blogspot.com/?zx=37bf5d6eeb885860 
Horror blogs are a dime a dozen these days, and 
there’s one for everybody. If you're a little crass, prefer 
to hear it like it is. are interested in “the fortunes of 
the ball gag in mainsbeam cinema” and don't mind a 
few typos, Porkhead’s Horror Review Hole is for you. 
It's like chatting horror movies witii a good mate over 
beers. 


wheremonstersdwell.ca 

Movies get a lot of attention in the podcasting world, 
but here’s an online audio program witti a fully-formed 
focus on comics. While not solely devoted to horror, 
regular interviews with folks such as Zombie Taled 
Minck Oosterveer and cover artist Tim Bradstreet 
(Hellblazer) keep the genre on the show's radar. 


zombiepandemic.com 

Pit yourself against the undead horde in this zombie 
survival MMORPG. Move around a tiled board while 
completing missions, seeking supplies, fighting off rot- 
tere and forming alliances with fellow players for bet- 
ter protection against the hungry dead. Hurry! The 
apocalypse needs you! 


Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLEfi 
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A New zeaiana man srruggiing wnn aepression recenay cm on nis own finger, fried it up with some 
vegetables and then ate it. This act of “self-cannibaiism” is so rare that there are only eight cases 
on record worldwide. 


A trio of disgruntled ex-M. Night Shyamalan fans have launched a website called M. Night School 
(mnightschool.org) where people can donate funds to send the writer/director of 77?e Sixth Sense 
and Signs back to film school so that he may hone his craft. 

An elderly couple from Texas was lolled by an agitated swarm of bees in April after they attempted 
to remove a nest from the fireplace in toeir home. One of the victims was stung more than 300 
times. 


On February 21 , 2005, the body of celebrated dark artist Zdzisiaw Beksind<i was found in his home 
in Warsaw, Ftoland. He had been stabbed seventeen times by his caretaker’s teenage son after re- 
fusing to lend the boy the equivalent of $1 00. 

Mark Kelly will serve a life sentence after pleading guilty to attacking his former girlfriend and her 
p children with an axe in their Oxfordshire. England, home last December. The 46-year'Old Kelly wore 
a gruesome horror mask while committing the crime, which left his ex and her eldest son dead. 


This past April, nineteen-year-old keyboard player Kipp Rusty Walker stabbed himself to death on- 
stage during an open mic night in Oregon after performing a song titled “SorryforAII the Mess.” 


Julijonas Urbonas, a PhD candidate at the Royal (College of Art in London, recently designed a “Eu- 
thanasia Coaster." The concept behind the amusement park-style ride is that a series of ever-tight- 
ening loops will scramble the human brain, first causing a sense of euphoria before leading to 
unconsciousness and toen deato. 

Director Ed Wood filmed Night of the Ghouls m 1959, but the film was not released until 1987 due 
to the fact that Wood could not afford to have the picture’s negatives developed. 

A pair of 48-year-old twins from Texas are being investigated for murder after police found their 
89-year-old mother dead at the bottom of a staircase in toeir home. The men allegedly refused to 
help her after she fell, instead leaving herthere to die, which she did three days later. 

Actress and former Playtmy playmate Yvette Vickers, who is perhaps best known to horror fans for 
her co-starring turn in Attack of the 50 Foot Woman, was found mummified in her Hollywood man- 
sion in late April. She had apparently been dead tor a year before the discovery was made. 
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A retired South African rugby star has been charged with a trio of brutal axe murders, which he al- 
legedly committed in a fit of rage after learning his daughter was raped by an HIV-positive assailant. 


According to the latest edition of The Rough 
the Killer’s opening sequence was real an 

In 1996, Englishman Mark Gleeson 
nostrils; he subsequently suffocated to 


to Cult Movies, the semen that appears in Ichi 
by Tetsuo director Shinya Tsukamoto. 

his loud snoring by shoving tampons up his 
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Synapse films presents one of the most erotic films of all time 




"ULTRA 

EROTIC! 


Playboy Magazine 


A sadomasochistic relationship between 
a man, a young girl, and an older woman, 
beautifully photographed with highly explicit 
imagery 6e provocative situations. 

INewly remastered in high definition directly 
from the original 35mm camera negative. 

Uncut and Uncensored. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

• All new (1.85:1) High Definition Transfer 
• Piewly Remixed 5.1 Surround Soundtrack 
• Original 2.0 Mono Soundtrack 
■ Isolated Music & Effects Track 
• English Subtitles for the Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Director Filmography and Liner Motes 


■ULT*' «■»'''■ 


Synapse 


films 


synapse-films.com 



D BATHROOM SKULiOUGGERY 
TDILH BOWL BRUSH 

$29.95 

If the thought of cleaning the bath- 
room fills you with total revulsion and 
dread, this skull-shaped toilet brush 
set may not make the task any less 
grim, but it'll brighten your day as well 
as your precious porcelain. Stoke a 
bowl at designtoscano.com 


ANDRE LASSEN CUTlfRY 

£900 GBP 

You might have to forego take- 
out for a while to save up for it. but this 
stunning cutlery set from Dutch sculptor 
Andre Lassen - adorned with long-tailed 
skeletal figures - will give any ol' dish a 
gothic banquet vibe. Available In skinless 
steel or bronze. Feast your eyes at 
www.raven-armoury.co.uk/ 
lassenseLhtm 


SILVER BONE JEWELLERY 

$95 >$1200 

Celina Saubidet believes that 
bones look better on the outside of your 
body, which is why she makes jewellery 
in such anatomically ghoulish shapes. 
Her beautifully crafted collection of sil- 
ver/silver-plated anatomical trinkets In- 
cludes sternum and hand-shaped 
necklaces, finger bone rings and even 
cufflinks. Get boned in style at 
etsy.com/shop/sofiasa rKhezb 


X-RAY TSHIRT 

$38-$45 

Conclusive proof that science 
Isn't solely for the wild-eyed and de- 
mented: the skeletal image on this T- 
shirt - available in desert-bleached 
white or arterial-splatter red - is actually 
from one of the first X-rays ever taken, 
by Nobel prize-winner Wilhelm Rontgen. 
Get your flesh-covered fingers on one at 
supermarkethq.com 
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APAN HAS A WELL-KNOWN LEGACY OF 
FILMS THAT CELEBRATE ULTRA-VIOLENCE 
AND GORE, DEALT OUT BY A VARIED 
GROUP OF QUIRKY KILLERS WHO GENER- 
OUSLY PEDDLE PAIN. Vengeful ghosts, mutant 
monsters, brutal gangsters and unexpectedly sav- 
age schoolgirls are but a few of the memorable 
sadists to paint the screen red. These aiso happen 
to be some of the stock characters of Sushi Ty- 
phoon, a new Japanese studio that was estabiished 
in 201 0 in order to produce and distribute the inventive depravity 
of the directors of such fiims as Ichi the Killer, Tokyo Gore Police 
and Suicide Club - works that are also at the forefront of the 
decade’s most diverse and imaginative splattercore. 

Sushi Typhoon is the latest experimental offspring of Nikkatsu Studios, the oldest 
production house in Japan, whose track record in genre fare - ranging from neo- 
noir gangster flicks in the 1960s to highly artistic sexploitation Roman porno in the 
1 970s - has been historically wild. 

Admittedly, this might be the craziest direction the ven- 
erable studio has taken yet, and much of that vision has 
been supplied by ringmaster/producer Yoshinori Wiiba, a 
veteran producer of violent yakuza flicks and also one of 
the stalwarts of the Japanese V-cinema boom, the di- 
rect-to-video industry in the 1 980s and ’90s that birthed 
the creative genius of horror maestrosTakashi Miike (Au- 
dition. Ichi die Killer, the Dead or Alive series), Kiyoshi 
Kurosawa (Pulse, Cure, The Guard from the Under- 
ground) and Takashi Shiminj (the Ju-on series, Marebiio, 

Tmie: Rebirttii. 

Ohiba's idea with Sushi Typhoon was to round up some 
of the most envelope-pushing talents working in Japan- 
ese genre cinema today, sign them to picture deals, and 
deliver extreme cult content, which typically only hard- 
core fans of J-cInema would Imow about, to a broader 
International audience. This list of filmmakers includes 
splattercore luminaries such as directors Noboru Iguchi 


(The Machine Girl, RoboGeisha), Sion Sono (Noriko's Dinner Table. Suicide Clubj, 
Yudai Yamaguchi (Battlefield Baseball. Meatball Machind), Yuji Shimomura (Death 
Trancdi, actor Tak Sakaguchi special effecte master Yoshihiro Nishimura 

(also the director of Tokyo Gore Polled) and the aforementioned Miike, whose filmog- 
raphy of violently epic yakuza and horror flicks is massive - Ichi the Killer, which 
was made ten years ago, still might be the most violent feature ever conceived. 

If you’re familiar with any of these names, you’ll know that these guys have 
a reputation for delivering outrageous entertainment on a shoestring budget. 
People are drilled, diced and mutilated, but in highly original ways; there are 
enough exploding limbs, heads and torsos in any one of these films to fill a 
dozen average mondo flicks, and blood flows in literal geysers. Many of these 
filmmakers are also friends from working on the margins in the Japanese am- 
ateur film and AV (“adult video”) industry, and Sushi Typhoon has given ttiis sta- 
ble of shockteurs carte blanche - or, at least, a significantly larger expense 
cheque - to realize the twisted fantasies that they previously couldn't indulge 
in due to both financial limitations and the nagging of censors. 

The first two films released last year announced Sushi Typhoon’s ambitions right 
out of the gate. Allen vs. Ninja and Mutant Girls Squad were both about teams of ex- 
tremely skilled fighters dispatching enemies in hilariously vicious ways. The latter, 
moreover, directed by a team compri%d of Iguchi, Nishimura and Sakaguchi, was a 
showcase for creative collaboration between like minds. (We 
polled a bunch of the filmmakers in the Sushi Typhoon family 
to see what makes them tick - see p.20.) 

But Sushi Typhoon’s output isn’t limited to action-oriented 
bloodbaths. It's also committed to providing a forum for al- 
ternative topics that directors would have a tough time find- 
ing an audience for in their domestic market The studio will 
soon release Sono’s Cold Rsh, a film based wi the true story 
of a Japanese tropical fish store owner who gets involved 
in a brutal serial-killing spree. And while Miike’s project has 
yet to be revealed to the public, it won’t likely be of the main- 
stream variety that he’s been producing for the major stu- 
dios during the last several years. 

Perhaps the best example of the sort of departures 
Sushi Typhoon is willing to take is Noboru Iguchl's latest 
venture, Karate-Robo Zaborgar, a sexual and violent re- 
make of an obscure TV tokusatsu ( live-action "fighting 
team” series) starring a warrior and his robot “partner” 
that can morph into a motorcycle. Think Power Rangers 
with boobs and amped-up violence. It’s a different type of 
transformation narrative on his growing 
roster of body horror titles. For example. 
The Machine Girl concerns a schoolgirl 
who, after she has her hand cut off by the 
yakuza, replaces it with a giant gun and 
goes after her tormentors; Robo- 
Geisha sees a geisha abducted 
and turned into a literal killing 
machine, which eventually 
turns on the murderous 
company that created her; 
and Mutant Girls Squad is 
about a schoolgirl who devel- 
ops a powerful monster hand 
and is Inducted Into a gang of mu- 
tant girls plotting revenge against 
humanity for persecuting them. 

Sushi Typhoon's most prolific, and perhaps 
most eccentric filmmaker - the demented and 
fun-loving Iguchi who regularly participates in 
Q&As clothed in nothing but a fundoshi (traditional 
Japanese male underwear) - takes a break from 
his feverish schedule to sit down with Rue Morgue 
at the International Rim Festival Rotterdam this 
past January 30 to talk shop and expose the in- 
nards of this alternative cinematic mini-move- 
ment. 

Choice Part Rikka (Eihi Shiina) grabs some 
guts in Helldriver. 







How did you first get interested in movies? 

I liked movies a lot when I was a kid, and my parents would 
ake me to see animated films or tokusatsu flicks pretty often, 
wanted to make films when I got to middle school, and I 
started making stop-moWon films, first using picture slides. 
Since I couldn’t afford an 8mm camera, I made a lot of films 
using these pictures I took. Once I got to high school, I joined 
the campus film society and got to start making films on 
8mm. After high school, I got into the AV Industry and started 
^ making porno features as an assistant director to save money 
to make my own films. ... With the money I saved from that I 
made an indie feature called Kurushime-san [Ms. Suffering\. 
It got a theatrical release, I made some more pom, saved up 
some more cash, and made A Larva in Life. That's when my 
career sort of stabilized and I began getting work making 
my own films. 

Do you apply any of your techniques from the AV 
world to your films today? 

In AV, there are always a handful of what we call “service 
scenes," which are basically sex scenes. I was taught to 
give fans these service scenes, so I always want to include 
, these kinds of climax scenes in my films. If the audience 
isn't laughing or being shocked, I get worried as a director, 
so I always want to make sure the audience is being enter- 
tained and getting their money's worth. 

Are these “sendee scenes” in your films related to tMrth sex 
and violence? 

Yes. In Japan, there are a lot of people critical of overt violence in 


Did you grow up watchmg ready sexy or violent movies? VIMre 
there any that left a strong impression on you? 

When I was growing up in the ’70s and ’80s, there was a big boom 
for occult fare in Japan. The Exorcistwas a huge hit The poster 
was so scary I couldn’t even walk up to it. The Omen - wheel I 
also was influenced a lot by Suspiria. ITie Japanese poster for Sus- 
piria was really scary. I managed to get my hands on a VHS copy 
of the film, but I was told not to watch it alone. I wanted to watch 
it so badly, but I was afraid If I watched it by myself it would totally 
mindfuck me. I ended up catching it on television a few years after 
that and really liked it 


It seems like there’s also some old Sam Raimi in your works 
with the sense of splatter humour. 

Oh yeah. I watched a pirated copy of The Evil Dead in high school. 
It first came to Japan just as a myth - that someone out there had 
made this realty crazy, scary, grotesque splatter movie. My friends 
and I got our hands on a bootleg video and had an appreciation 
night for it. I wasn’t repelled and thought It was a lot of fun. 


ft sounds like foreign horror fikns have had a strong influence 
on you. 

Very much so, but I loved Jap^ese horror and suspense, as well. 
In Japan, a suspense writer named Seishi Yokomizo was very pop- 
ular at the time I was growing up, and tiie movie adaptations of 
his novels such as Theinugamisor Yhtsuhaka-mura {The Village 
of Eight GravestoneSi were huge hits. One characteristic of those 


movies, but in my mind, these are points of fan service. I’m always 
a little confused [as to] why people back away from it so strongly. 





Total limb destruction 

in Helldriver. (clockwise from bottom right) a 
Hetidriver zombie baby, extreme procedures in 
Yakuza Weapon, and Mutant Girl Squad 's 
heroine Rin (Yumi Sugimoto). 


thing you've always been conscious of? 

To be honest I never imagined my films would screen 
outside of Japan when i began making them. I had no 
idea how to even go about showing my fiims to foreign- 
ers. My fiims - fantasticai films - don’t get a lot of re- 
spect in Japan. Horror or extremely violent movies are 
generally looked down upon as low-quality crap. Until 
making The Machine Giri I didn't think there was much 
hope for my cheap movies to circulate abroad. When 
Media Blasters approached me to make it, they told me 
to do whatever I wanted. In Japan, I had to con- 
trol what I showed because the ratings board 
would be really noisy about any extreme depic- 
tions of violence. I was basically not allowed to 
show any throats getting slit exploding faces or 
gushing fountains of blood because we wouldn't 
get the greenlight to screen such films in Japan- 
ese theatres. Media Blasters, on the other hand, 
told me to make a film that was extra violent, so 
I was really relieved. I could make as many 
heads fly and as much blood spurt as I wanted; 
that was even a sort of condition for my making 
the film. I was so happy since this was all stuff I 
was never able to include before in my movies. 
The Machine Girl wasn't initially going to get a release in 
Japan, so I basically could make the film for an audience 
in America that I wasn’t as beholden to. ... I had a stock- 
pile of sadistic death scenes that I had wanted to put into 
my films but couldn’t, and in The Machine Girl\cou\<i1\- 
nalty express them. 


Woukl you go as fyr as to say you make your movies 
more for fans outside of Japan these days? 

You could say that. For the most part, horror movies still 
don't make much of a splash at the box office. OVD sales 
have also rapidly declined in the last several years, so in 
Japan, the idea that horror flicks don’t sell is stronger 
than ever. I would love to make a movie like The Evil Dead 
but, considering this situation, I have a feeling that foreign 
audiences would understand it better. So I’m always con- 
scious now that those outside of Japan will be watching 
my movies. 

Do you want to work with a larger budget on a 
more mainstream project? 

I love the creative freedom and independence that 
comes with working on a small budget, but while it's 
fun coming up with fresh ideas, the production of the 
film is hard as hell. Without money, there's less time 
to work, and also fewer guarantees to the crew 
that they’ll be compensated for all their 
hard work. The crew members al- 
ways work overtime to get the right 
effects and often for no 


all. I really feel bad about that, and lately I especially 
don’t like having to make the crew suffer for my crazy 
ideas. So for my newest film, Karate-Robo Zaborgar, 
we had a much longer shooting schedule, a larger 
budget, and the crew - who sometimes would go 
without sleep for three days straight and start nodding 
off right when we were just about to shoot - were 
much happier as a result. 


How did the project first get started? 

Back in 2009, I was in the middle of making a 
tokusatsu, Power Rangers-st^le TV fighting series 
called Kodaishojo Doogu-chan [“ Ancient Girl Doogif'], 
where a girl battles monsters. The producer for that 
show told me he had the film adaptation rights for a 
number of other tokusatsu series. He knew Zaborgar 
was one of my favourite tokusatsu from my youth and 
he also happened to have the rights to that as well, 
so he suggested that I remake the series into a film. 


How did the shoot compare to your other films? 
Most Japanese productions get about a 40-day shoot- 
ing schedule. Zaborgarwas shot in 26 days, which is 
short, but much longer than The Machine Girl or Robo- 
Geisha. both of which I shot in twelve days. [During] 
toe latter, 1 didn’t sleep at all for the last two days. I 
also got about $3 million to shoot Zaborgar, as op- 
posed to toe few hundred thousand I made my other 
films with. I really enjoyed the extra time and budget. 


Tell us about your approach to this one. 

I wanted Zaborgario retain its crappy, retro feel, from the 
costomes right down to the opening credits. Without that 
cheesy stench, the remake wouldn’t be true to the orig- 
inal Zaborgar. While I didn't want to touch the original’s 
essence, both my producer and I wanted to make this a 
movie that 
today’s 
audiences could 
relate to and b 
entertained 


films was how clever the death scenes were. In The In- 
ugamis, there’s a murdered woman found in a large lake. 
Except when we first see her body, it’s submerged upside 
down underwater, and just toe bottom half - her legs - 
are sticking out straight into the air. In another film, a man 
attaches a flashlight to his head and kills villagers anony- 
mously. These really violent scenes appeared in Japan’s 
mainstream films, and so, to me, a very violent movie 
equates to an oppositional movie, but also a very fun and 
entertaining movie. 


Kx/r films are especially popular with foreign view- 
ers. Is an intemational aurhence for your films some- 


Noboru Iguchi photo by Bryan Harlzhelm 


by without having seen the original series. My version has some 
fun uses of CGI, but I thought by retaining the series’ kitsch and 
cheap production values, my remake would ironically be 
fresher and more original than current remakes. ... I 
framed the story around [the main character] Daimon's 
life, from youth to old age, and the two important bonds 
or relationships in his life: the friendship he has with the 
robot Zaborgar, and the romance he has with a cyborg 
woman. This second relationship isn’t in the original, but 
I thought it would be fun for Daimon to have sex with a 
cyborg and have a son who he then has to fight later in 
life. I thought this karmic element would make for an in- 
teresting story. 




Your heroes all seem to be a little on the dark side. The Ma- 
chine Girl is a story of revenge, and f\oboQe\sha is about a 
female assassin. 

I like stories where the hero is troubled and the world is a bit 
indifferent and nihilistic. I like it when the hero has to suffer and 
agonize to be a hero. I think it’s much cooler to be a hero that 
way. I tend to gravitate towards stories where the hero under- 
goes some kind of physical change and becomes a transformed 
person as a result. Typically, my movies feature women who ^ 
go through this process, but Zaborgarls the first film I’ve 
done that features a male lead going through this trans- 
formation, even though I end up including strong female 
characters to challenge him. 


WE ASKED THE REST OF 


MAIN CINEMATIC MADMEN A FEW 
QUESTIONS IN ORDER TO RND OUT 
JUST WHAT MAKES THEM HCK. 



Yamata (Masanon Mimoto) prepares 
for battle in Alien vs. Ninja, and (insetl Noboru Iguchi at 
the International Film Festival Flotterdani 






(Creator of Sushi Typhoon and writer 
director producer of Allen vs. Ninjdi 

In my case, it's the newspaper. Because I 
read two different newspapers every day, I 
often get inspiration from there, no matter what 
genre it may be. Newspapers are cheap and 
full of information. My second tool Is television; 
because I rarely watch it. I usually get some in- 
fluences when I see it Rnal one is movies. It's 
not so much about getting ideas, but it helps 
me to connect all the content I've gathered 
from various other media. 

As you can see if you watch it, I didn't put 
the "exfreme essentials ' like splatter or gore 
in my film Alien vs. Ninja. Instead, it has more 
comedy and action, so let's ask what's "ex- 
tremely comical" in my film! I'd say it's the 
scene where the ninjas are possessed by 
aliens and start screaming "Fuck you!" in Eng- 
lish. Also the scene in the ninja village, where 
naked gay ninjas tease the main character, is 
realty comical. I think. These are possibly very 
new additions to a period film! And I believe 
this is what you might call "extreme.' 


. Z. It seems to me that Japanese people are 
not good at enjoying things, because they are 
too serious, particularly about films. They tend 
to squeeze films into genres, so if they see AvN 
or the ofrrer Sushi Typhoon titles - which we 
consider to be real entertainment, beyond 
genre borders - most of them will get con- 
fused. It's because Japanese people try to 
learn about things from histoncal events or tra- 
ditional culture such as kabuki. karate and so 
on. People In North America enjoy our films not 
just by sitting and watching them silently, but 
by having a party while watching, and enjoying 
the diversity and elemente from other cultures. 

I don’t know rf I'd call it culture, but it seems 
to me that teenagers are not really familiar with 
movies as presented in theatres in the old-fash- 
ioned way. And beyond that, there's not much 
chance to see the kinds of movies we make at 
Sushi Typhoon, either. I'd like people to consider 
even our "anything goes" type of films as en- 
tertainment. People should be encouraged to 
enjoy all types of entertainment on film. 



-. V M.-r-taODCF: 

(co-director/actor Mutant Girls Squad and 
Yakuza Weapon, co-writer of ibkuza Weapom 


Things from my daily life, from my films, 
and from the universe! 

The "naked weapon" scene from my film 
Yakuza Weapon [in which a missile is fired 
from a female character's genitals.) 

I think It's because Japan used to be re- 
ally peaceful, and not many people liked to 
watch extreme cinema. But since the situa- 
tion is not the same any longer, it might 
change little by little. 

No, I believe Sushi Typhoon is unique in 
itself! 



(Special makeup effects supervisor for The 
Machine Girl, RoboCeisha. Yakuza Weapon, 
and Karate-Robo Zaborgar. plus writer di- 
rector of Tokyo Gore Police and Hetidriver. 
and director of Mutant Girls Squad and 
Vampire Girl vs. Frankenstein Girti 

My influences aren't the most typical for 
a filmmaker. My most creative time is when 
I go to what's called a "standing bar" in 
Japan, in my old neighbourhood of Ueno. I 
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spend a few hours there during the day. 
drinking, and am always able to come 
up with new ideas. Other influences are 
the work of Salvador Dali, whose paint- 
ings I've loved for many years, and my 
own nightmares. I have some kind of 
nightmare almost every night, and 
when I wake up. I put the images on 
paper like a storyboard, so as not to for- 
get them. 

All of Helldriver is extreme, I think. 
Not only because of the violence within 
the movie, but also because of the re- 
cent real disasters in Japan, and how 
eerily the film - which was conceived 
and shot before the earthquake and 
tsunami - seems to reflect the current 
situation here. 

3 . 1 don’t really know. There are some 
enthusiastic fans in Japan, of course, 
but maybe because the population is 
greater there? I find, though, that in 
terms of women who enjoy our films, 
there are much greater numbers in the 
US than in Japan. Since I like to direct 
films featuring strong women. I'm very 
happy when American women come to 
see my films. 

4. Yes. There have been gore films here 
from long ago, but because of earlier con- 
troversies and the Jajranese tendency to 
be overly self-controlled in social affairs, 
some pretend that such films never ex- 
isted. I want to try to fight against this kind 
of weakness in the film industry, that's all. 
All of the fans overseas know the truth - 
there have been many of these sorts of 
films prior to Sushi Typhoon! 





Is it true the international version of the film s shorter Oian 
the Japanese version? 

Yes, sadly. Yoshinori Chiba. Sushi Typhoon’s producer, told me to 
cut out all the sex scenes and any scenes that are really violent 
One big reason is that once we sold the film to distributors in China, 
we agreed to cut out all such scenes because of censorship laws. 
So to cut down on coste. we just made a single international version 
with the most graphic sex and violence taken out. 

But the rest of your international audiertce wants those 
scenes! 

And to tell you the truth. I put those scenes in the movie 
specifically for the international fan base. There’s this great 
cyborg sex scene ttiat’s cut out of the international version. 
But East Asian countries are pretty tough on such content 
There's another scene where a woman is eaten by a truck, 
and it's really long and more graphic in the uncut version. 
But there are also several dramatic scenes tiiat were cut out 
which emphasize ttie human drama of the story as well. 
Japanese audiences really like these sorts of dramatic moments 
that emphasize the gravity of the deliberation of the main charac- 
ter's choices and decisions. We thought that maybe foreign audi- 
ences wouldn't understand or enjoy these scenes as much, so we 
cut some of those scenes out. So if you want to see the uncut ver- 
sion, please come to Japan and buy the Japanese version tool 


5o are you going to return to horror and splatter films after 
this one? 



TDDJU TJIMAQUCm 

{director of Sushi Typhoon's upcoming 
Deadballand co-director of Yakuza 
Weapon, also director of Battlefield 
Baseball. Meatball Machine and Dead- 
ball. plus co-writer of Ifersus) 

1 . Movies and comics in general and, re- 
cently, also games. Usually before I start 
a shoot, I tend to watch a lot of films. For 
example, I watched a ton of Korean films 
before starting Yakuza Weapon. 

2 . The Oppiroge Missile that comes from 
our “naked weapon” [Cay Izumij. Bui the 
ending scene could also be considered 
really extreme when we think of the [nu- 
clear] problem that's facing Japan right 
now. For Deadball, I guess 11 would be the 
death of Headmistress tshihara. because 
I always try to make the death of the vil- 
lain be a really big show and a highlight 
of the film. I did my best to do something 
no one else has ever tried. 

C. . T . As we can see from old Torn films 
from the 1960s and '70s, people used to 
love seeing genre films in cinemas as 
popular entertainment. This makes me 
believe that tliese types of films have the 
potential to be welcomed here in Japan, 
too. Nowadays most films are made by 
TV companies in Japan, and they are 
created more for TV programming or TV 
audiences. This makes it difficult for 


filmmakers to freely express what they 
want, without limits. Yet we continue to 
make low-budget genre films that are 
not screened so widely, and not shown 
in big theatres. They're considered 
"geek films.” which is really frustrating 
for me. I hope Japanese film production 
methods can be changed, based on how 
people in North America love our films. 

NODeiTw 

(director of Karate-Robo Zaborgar. co- 
writer/co-direclor of Mutant Girls Squad. 
plus director/co-wrrter of upcoming 
Tomie Unlimited and writer/director of 
RoboGeisha and The Machine Girif 

I. Primarily, movies I've seen, plus the 
act of actually going to the movies it- 
self. I come up with new ideas there, 
because the darkness of the theatre al- 
lows my head to relax and the images 
to flow from there really smoothly. An- 
other influence would be amusement 
parks. I love to go to amusement parks 
all over Japan, particularly the haunted 
houses. I'm able to get new ideas to 
make people surprised there, and al- 
ways refer back to those experiences 
when thinking of ways to make people 
feel shocked; it allows me to give full 
play to my imagination. I like the ob- 
jects and creatures you can find in 
haunted houses. And finally, scat 
videos. Movies featuring scatological 
scenes have been produced from long 


ago in Japan. I've watched videos like 
this and been inspired by the scenes of 
excrement. Maybe like H.R. Giger, I've 
been able to imagine new creatures by 
watching human sexual organs! 

In Karate-Robo Zaborgar. I made it 
like a regular Japanese movie but a sex 
scene between a cyborg and a human 
being. 

In Japan, horror and fantastic cin- 
ema, including violent movies, are not 
so popular. The Japanese tend to ac- 
cept the belief that horror movies aren't 
entertainment, but symptomatic of 
some kind of mental disease. American 
[and other overseas] audiences are 
much more tolerant toward fantastic 
cinema, and accept it as entertainment. 
I feel that the reaction of those audi- 
ences is much more healthy. 

Originally, horror movies were pop- 
ular in Japan but because of a murder 
case that occurred about twenty years 
ago, the Japanese movie industry self- 
censored its own creativity with regard 
to horror and extreme scenes. So young 
people are now growing up without 
seeing any fantastic movies [produced 
in their own country]. Recently, the sit- 
uation has begun to change tittle by lit- 
tle thanks to some film critics who've 
begun to teach mainstream audiences 
how to enjoy fantastic-themed movies 
like Kick -Ass. 1 hope our Sushi Typhoon 
will be part of the movement helping to 
make young people more interested in 
fantastic cinema. 
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I actually have a movie that's already finished that’s 
coming out in April pn Japan], it's called Tomie: Unlim- 
ited and is based on a manga by Junji Ito. It’s been 
adapted into a film seven times and it’s a famous homx 
story about a girl named Tomie who seduces men. For 
some reason, all the men that are tempted by her want 
to control her and end up killing her. But every time she 
dies and her body parts are separated, each part is 
capable of regenerating into a completely new and 
independent body. You could call It a “beautiful mon- 
ster girl” movie. I had wanted to make my version of 
Oils story with lots of grotesque creatures and gore, 
but couldn't because of a lack of funds. But I teamed 
up my usual crew and got the project realized. 
Another project that I’m going to start shooting in April 
Is a zombie movie where parasites turn humans Into 
the zombies by controlling their bodies. The bugs exit 
and enter the human body through the butt, so 
there's a lot of potential for some really grotesque 
stuff, like horns popping out from assholes. I have a lot 
of hopes that it’ll be a weird, “erotic grotesque” sort of 
affair. The last film I have planned is a period piece 
called Shogun Girls. It’s my fimt period piece set in the 
feudal era of Japan, and it’s about two sisters. The olden 
sister gets her arms and legs lopped off by a bad war; ' 
lord, so her younger sister pushes her around In a 
It’s a lot like Lone Wolf and Cub where the 
around killing bad samurai and ninja. The war- 
lord is really perverted and tortures girls in all 
these creatively sexual ways. It's sort of an 
homage to those crazy torture films by Teruo 
Ishii like The Joy of Torture 2: Oxen-Split Tor- 
turing, and of course to Kazuo Koike's 
manga work like Lone Wolf and Cub. 


When you come up with a con-- 
cept for one of your Wms^ do 
you conceive an entire,story, or 
do you start with some craiy 
images of how peopie^n 'ge 
killed? 

The Imagest I always 
sually first Once I 
scenes in my mind, 111 
up with the story 
tfiem after. Fw 
Girl, I thought it’d 


have a scene where a guy gets his face blown off by a 
machine gun, or a guy is made to eat his own fingers 
as sushi. 


Why did you want to be part of Sushi Typhoon ? 

I'm happy that there are places in Japan where you can 
still make films like dils because a targe part of the in- 
dustry just wants to make art films for the export mar- 
ket Not to say those aren’t good films too, but Chiba 
helped us realize that there was an International market 
that was also Interested In these cra^-fantastical films 
of ours, and that this could even be a valid business 
model. He helped us realize that toese films are Impor- 
tant 


Does the ^t that the studio is Nikkatsu, with its 
long history of genre product, hold special signifi- 
cance for you? 

Nikkatsu is a studio that went torough many changes 
during multiple generations of filmmaking. It’s a studio 
that has had an enormous influence on 
Japanese film history, and has con- 
reinvented and revived it- 
I think what they’re doing 
Sushi Typhoon Is an- 
other important chapter 
for its history and 
for the history 
of Japanese 
cinema. 9 
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Ghost Stories writers/directors Andy Nyman and Jeremy Dyson may be bor- 
rowing tricks from the William Castle school of showmanship, but their perpetually 
sold-out theatrical production - centred on the tale of a parapsychologist who 
shares three firsthand accounts of hauntings while giving a skeptical lechire about 
ghosts - has unexpectedly revived horror on stage in a manner not seen since 
the blood-spattered days of the Grand Guignol in tum-of-the-century Paris. En- 
acted with spectacular stagecraft, Ghost Stories first broke British box-office 
records upon debuting in Liverpool, England, last February, before going on to a 
long-running stint in London {where it continues to draw audiences to the Duke 
of York's Theatre), and its first North American staging in Toronto this spring. And 
though word of ^e production is definitely spreading like ectoplasm at a seance, 
the secrets behind its plot have been kept mum by those who have seen It: a 
stupefying feat in the spoiler-filled age of the internet. 

“I’m a huge fan of Hitchcock and 
William Castle," admits Nyman of his 
approach to the play's promotion, 
which even includes dressing the ^ 

theatre to look like a haunted 

house. “I love the spin, the hoo-ha O < 

and die ballyhoo, so I had a crys- 
tal-dear vision of how we would 
market ttiis." 

The Ghost Stories website jPmb 
(ghoststoriestheshow.co.uk) wn 

has no video footage or photos .. f 1 1 '' 

of the show itself. Rather, it ^ 

tekes a cue from the market- 

//yfilms, and features night ^ 

vision footage of terrified W w w 

audience members, inter- ^ 

spersed with post-show .• 


testimonies - none of which hint at what you’re actually going to see onstage. 

“The idea was that the experience begins when you buy your ticket,” explains 
Dyson. “We knew from the very beginning that we wanted to make it an immer- 
sive experience, almost like one of the Disneyland rides, which are very theatrical. 
I'd always been struck by the theatricality of [rides such as] Pirates of the 
Caribbean or The Haunted Mansion, and how they used theatrical techniques to 
bring them to life. We wanted to steal some of that back. It serves two purposes 
because the warning also forced us to deliver. If you put that warning on, you’d 
better make sure that it’s scary, or otherwise it’s going to look foolish." 

ITieir fear of failure was understandable: while bodi Nyman and Dyson have 
extensive backgrounds working in British film and television and have several 
horror projects on their respective resumes, neither had experience mounting a 
large-scale theatrical production, and certainly not one meant to terrify. 

Nyman is best known for his acting 
work and has appeared in the 
zombie/S/p fifo/her mash-up TV minis- 
* eries Dead Set and two films directed 

by Brit genre specialist Christopher 
» O *-• «-• Smith: Severance and Black Death. 

worked as a co-writer/di- 

rector with illusionist Derren 
, * Brown, most memorably on the 

TV special Seance, which pur- 
WK ported to channel a few gen- 
\ uine spirits at a haunted 

location, drawing consider- 
able complaints from the 
■- pupijc in the process. 

• 9 A Clearly he loves to surprise 

^ ^ an audience. 

f Dyson, meanwhile, is a 

co-writer on The 
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Fear Factory: (from top) Andy Nyman gives Jeremy Dyson a good scare on popular BBC 
arts program The Culture Show, theatregoers line up outside the Duke of York 's Theatre 
in the West End of London in July 2010, and Nyman as Professor Philip Goodman. 
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League of Gentlemen, the cult British TV comedy series that finds laughs in the 
grotesque lives of the population of a creepy English village not far removed 
from the one in The Wicker Man. He’s made a career out of combining comedy 
and horror ("The two always seemed to go together for me,” he admits), and 
even wrote an academic study of supernatural horror films long before penning 
his own entries in the genre. 

Dyson and Nyman’s initial trepidation over how the show would be received 
proved to be unwarranted, as theatregoers in England instantly fell in love with 
Ghost Stories and its pervasive atmosphere of quiet, slinking dread, punctuated 
with some big. sudden scares. Even the warnings devised for marketing actually 
rang hiier than expected. 

“We’ve had no fainters but we’ve had a couple of proper big panic attacks. 
We’ve had people cry. and tlie screams we get are amazing.” gushes Nyman, 
who played Professor Philip Goodman in two of the three British productions. 
“We’ve also had about a dozen people vomit. Now. I will say there’s no gore in 
the show at all. and that’s the only thing that I will say. i think some of the vom- 
iting is due to the fact that people get really scared before they even enter the 
theatre, so they’ll go out and get drunk to prepare. Be careful if you do that.” 

While horror culture seems to permeate nearly all forms of media, the live 
theatrical horror experience remains curiously unexplored (with a few notable 
exceptions such as The Woman in Black, which has played in England since 
1987). That's why lifelong friends Nyman and Dyson decided to bring a little 
terror back to the theatre. 

“Andy had done a mock seance with a friend of his. Richard Wiseman, a 
parapsychologist,” recalls Dyson. “They presented it as a sort of piece 
of theatre in a disused prison In London. I thought it was a fan- 
tastic piece of entertainment and I left it thinking there’s got 
to be something that can be done on a bigger scale. Then. 
about ten years later, he called me and said he had this idea 
for doing a theatre show, which would be like The Vagina Jw 
Monologues, but with ghost 
stories. Three men sat 
on stools talking about 

ghosts instead of their . ''(fc ^ 

vaginas." r 

Dyson was instantly f f T 

entranced, and the pair ^ . 

quickly found a third t / 
partner in crime: Sean 
Holmes, the artistic 
director of London’s 
Lyric Hammersmith the- 
atre, who co-directed 
Ghost Stories with the 
fledgling playwrights and 
was recently in charge of the 
Toronto production. Holmes 
was so taken with the idea that he marked an 
opening night for the play in his calendar be- 
fore a word of the script was even written. 


Once the date was set. the initial draft came together in the span of a week, 

"The thing just spewed out of us,” says Nyman. "It was unbelievably happy, brave 
and stupid to just leap into it. We wrote the show that we would have loved to see 
when we were fifteen and it’s exactly the same show diat we’d want to see now. 
We just hoped and prayed that other people would feel the same way.” 

Nyman hatched the idea of translating the pair's mutual love of horror into an 
elaborate stage production filled with nods to classic films sure to spark excitement 
in eagle-eyed horror fans. 

“ [Ghost Sfof/e^ is drenched in references to everything from Profondo Rosso to 
Night of the Demon, Rosemary’s Baby, and Dead of Night." says Nyman. “It’s just 
an endless list. We’re both such genre fans, it can’t help but find its way in there.” 

Dyson also notes that watching their favourite horror films for inspiration was 
a key part of the writing process. 

“While we were working, we kept running bits of our favourite films,” 
he says. “Andy’s got a projector set up in his den and it was absolutely 
a case of a lifetime of loving that stuff feeding into it. We loved the idea 
of taking some of three filmic things and seeing if you could put them 
vM/t on stage. Drag iWe fo/feZ/featured quite heavily, actually, because we 
both loved the energy of It and we wanted to see if you could harness 
some of that wild energy in a live situation.” 

That extensive horror research wasn't simply done as homage, 
but also as a means of determining what makes great 
horror stories work, and finding a way to 
apply the lessons to tfieir own project. 
“There’s a really brilliant quality in the 
history of British ghost stories, and by 
that I include everything from [British 
reality-horror TV movie] Ghostwatch 
to [Charles] Dickens, and that qual- 
ity is one of ordinariness,” claims 
Nyman. "What you have there is 
the perversion of the ordinary and 
that's what makes something like 
The Exorcist so potent - seeing 
normal life being invaded. It’s not 
Hammer horror, there's nothing 



Photo by Thom Kaoe, Photo of Teller by Robert Mizono, 
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i I E NEVER USE THE WORD 
‘GHOST’ AND WE NEVER 
\A| USE THE WORD ‘SPIRIT’... 
m USE THE WORD ‘DEAD.’” 

That’s Todd Robbins, star and co-writer of ffey Dead, 85 
minutes of theatrical mayhem that’s equal parts Grand 
Guignol performance, magic act, sideshow oddity and 
stand-up routine, it's a mesmerizing combination, steeped 
in ghostly traditions such as parlour spiritualism and camp- 
fire storytelling. 

Essentially a one-man show on a creepily minimalist set 
(a galvanized tub is the most prominent prop). Play Dead 
- sees Robbins recreate the feel of an authentic seance with 
the occasional aid of assistants and, of course, the unex- 
pected “guests" he conjures. These guests - being too pre- 
cise would spoil the show’s many surprises - are 
sometimes practical effects swirling directly over the audi- 
ence in the darkness, sometimes ftesh-and-blood actors, 
and sometimes, well, spectral apparitions that are not ex- 
actly dear in their origin. 

“If I can realty paint word pictures in the audience's 
minds," states Robbins, “to a degree where people come 
alive in their imagination for a moment we get a sense that 
(the guests arej gone - but not far away.” 

Indeed, Play Dead does achieve a form of resurrection 
through its powerful mix of psychological suggestion (e.g. 
implying that bodies are burled under the theatre itself) and 
technical skill. Co-written and directed by Teller - no 
stranger to tiie stage as the silent half of dark illusionist- 
comedy duo Penn & Teller, and co-creator of the zombie 
short films <S Teller and S Teller 2 (RM#93) - Play Dead 
draws heavily on Robbins' expertise in the weird and 
macabre. (He's been a consultant to Criss Angel's Mind 
ftBakand Law and Order Ciiminal In^) 

After workshopping in Las Vegas, Play Dead moved to 
New York’s Players Theatre, where it has run for more than 
200 performances and shows no signs of slowing down. 
Next stop? Probably Mexico City, where the culture's “Day 
of the Dead” sensibility makes it a perfect fit. Other cities 
mentioned for possible future productions include San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto and London, with Tim Curry 
being courted for the lead role in the 
London show. 

The play should travel well be- 
cause of its modular quality, 
whi(^ allows for its adaptation to 
loc^ legends - and fears. In New 
York, this means that a central 
character is Albert Rsh (a.k.a. 
“The Brooklyn Vampire”), the 
serial killer- 


cum-canni- 
bal who 
preyed on 
children in 
the early 
20th cen- 


tury. Rsh is just one of dozens of historical figures - from 
notorious murderers to classic horror authors - represented 
by file folder-style boxes of relics and curios that lie on or 
near the stage. Robbins selects from roughly half a dozen 
of these per show, spins a tale from each one he selects, 
and solicits audience participation via an illusion that's 
haunting or stomach-turning, or both. A notable one involves 
the reduction - before your eyes - of a body down to its 
gory components. 

Explains Robbins: “Teller said he really 
wanted to make this show something that 
a sixteen-year-old kid who's seen every 
Saw movie could relate to and have a 
good time at” as well as tie “hardened 
theatregoer." 

The inclusion of William Castle's 
name on one of tie file boxes is also sig- 
nificant because he was a pioneer in "4-D 
entertainment," tie immersive experience 
that Robbins says can be found today in 
amusement park tides. It’s an approach 
made startiingly vivid in Play Dead, which 
leave Its audience in pitch darkness several | 
times, in his Director's Note, Teller ac- 
knowledges the Interactive “Mid- 
night Spook Show,” popular from 
tie '30s to tie ’70s, as invi- 
tation. 

“A magician would boc^ a 
movie theatre after the last 
Mature on a Sabjrday night, " 
he writes. "He’dstickskullsall 
over his magic pnsps. dress his as- 
sistants as sexy vampires, and give 
creepy themes to ail his ‘patter. ' In the 
finale, somebody dressed as a 
mummy or werewolf would dash into 
the audience as all the lights went out 
The teenage audiences would scream 
and grope each other in the dark. The 
shows always sold out ’ 

Eschewing some of ttiat cheese, but 
none of tie fun. Play Dead serves as an 
unforgettable example of how, in many ways, 
tieatre remains an unsurpassed medium for 
experiencing dread and suspense. 

“The great thing that we 
have in a live experi- 
ence,” Robbins pointe 
out, “is tiat we can step 
off the screen, i.e., through 
tie proscenium, and come down into 
the audience and grab people - literally - 
and bring ttiem up. and involve tiem. When 
you do tiat everyone in the audience feels 
vulnerable. That could have been them." 9 
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r F YOU'RE A FAN OF THE PARANORMAL, AND YOU 
HAVE AN AVERSION TO OPERA, YOU MAY WANT 
TO RETHINK THINGS. 

Seance on a WetAfterwon, a “psychological thriller in two 
acts" based on a 1 964 British film of the same name (which 
in turn was adapted from Mark McShane’s 1961 Edgar 
Award-winning novel), is anything but boring. Given the lin- 
eage. one might expect a dated stage production, but direc- 
tor Scott Schwartz makes it clear that his nearly three-hour 
opera - which debuted in Santa Barbara, California, in Sep- 
tember 2009. and recently completed a successful run at 
New York City Opera - has been retro-fitted to suit modem 
audiences. 

“It is imperative in opera, or any art form, to speak to the 
time in which it is being performed," says Schwartz of the 
production, which will make its next stop in Australia in 201 2. 
“There is a deep interest in America in the supernatural, and 
a deep passion for horror. By looking to explore these ele- 
ments in new and classic worte, opera can reach a contem- . 
porary, and perhaps new, audience." 

Soprano Lauren Ranigan plays a gifted but down-on-her- 
tuck medium who conducts seances in her home. Hatching 
a scheme to attract publicity and thus a higher class of clien- 
tele, she kidnaps a young girl and then uses her so-called 
psychic abilities to locate her. (The way she enrolls her’ 
milquetoast husband to help recalls Macbeth.) 

■Riough Flanigan achieves most of the opera's soaring 
moments, it’s Schwartz’s father Stephen, the Oscar-winning 
composer/librettist best known for the musical Wicked, who 
deserves credit for seeing the potential of the source mate- 
rial. Whereas the vaguely unsettling film version is as much 
noir as horror in tone, the opera is boti vivid and larger-than- 
life. Even the supernatural aspects, such as the startling and 
often ingenious entrances made by the couple’s dead son, 
are staged for maximum impact. Sporting a white suit and 
creepily cheerful demeanor, he appears from hiding (riaces 
in plain view - and disappears into them again. No trapdoors 
or wire-lifts, just clever set furnishings and blocking. 

“When I first started working on Seance a couple of years 
ago, I was given a book of photography called The Perfect 
Medium: Photography and the Occutt[fa\e University Press] , 
which explores photographic techniques used to create the 
illusion of ghosts and the supernatural around psychics in 
Victorian times," explains Schwartz, “it was fascinating how 
much effort, and how much technology, has been employed 
to create 'proof.'" 

In the final s^nce, a more ethereal ghost manifests, hov- 
ering far above the stage, apparently on a platform obscured 
by the darkness. Coupled with a musical crescendo and the 
drama of the moment itself, the effect is transporting if not 
indeed, haunting. 

“1 don’t know that Seance has altered my beliefs about 
the paranormal," confesses Schwartz, “but it has reaffirmed 
my interest in it and strengthened my belief that the quest 
for the supernatural is fundamental in human existence." 
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Spinning Spectres: Dyson and Nyman hang with writer/ 
director John Landis (middle). 


glamorous about it It’s the opposite of that And 
that’s very much something that we wanted to in- 
clude in Ghost Stories." 

Setting limitations to their collective imagination 
was crucial for Nyman and Dyson in the writing 
process. In fact, Nyman entered into the collabo- 
ration with a specific checklist of rules that he be- 
lieved the play had to adhere to in order to be a 
success. 

“One, the show had to be 80 minutes long, with 
no interval; it had to just crack straight tiirough," 
he explains. "Two, there could be no clash with 
The Woman in Black, because why would you 
reinvent that wheel? It's perfect. Three, it had to 
be contemporary. And tour, we had to aim for 
some real coup de theatre moments. There had 
to be some big fucking jumps that deliver for an 
audience." 

The success of the original British staging of 
Ghost Stories seems to have translated to North 
American audiences so far as the show has 
played to packed houses of adults screaming like 
children at bumps in the night during its Toronto 
run at The Panasonic Theatre this spring. The rea- 
son for this success comes down to the fact that 
contemporary audiences are sadly unfamiliar with 
live horror theatre. 

“Everyone says the same thing in advance of 
seeing the show, which is, 'If it's in the theabe, 
how can it be scary?”’ muses Dyson. "For some 
reason, there’s this perception that theatre can’t 
be as scary as film because it's supposed to be a 
cozier thing, but tiie reverse is true. Theatre, 
when it works well, is very intense, it’s much 
more intense emotionally than watching a 
film because it’s happening right in front of 


you. That creates an energy and an intensity that's 
much more powerful." 

Adds Nyman: "Our number one advantage was 
that live horror is such a rare thing. We provided 
something unique. I profoundly believe that there 
is a chemical reaction that happens in a live ex- 
perience. because you know vrfien you see some- 
thing on stage, it's never ever going to be the 
same again. You can’t buy it on DVD. you can’t 
download it, and you can’t recreate it.” 

Ghost Stories has proven to be a massive suc- 
cess beyond its creators’ wildest dreams, and 
there are plans to take it to other yet-to-be- 
announced cities. Indeed, the show offers a 
unique experience grounded in the storytelling 
style of a bygone era. While hardcore gorehounds 
might stare in wonder at how simple tricks and 
shock tactics can enthrall audiences so intensely, 
anyone with an appreciation for suspense and 
subtle psychological scares will marvel at what 
Nyman and Dyson have accomplished- According 
to the pair, the fact that they've made even a 
minor mark in the genre is a far greater acheive- 
ment than any monetary rewards that come with 
it. Nyman, who continues to play the lead roie on 
stage in London, still gets a tingling of excitement 
every time he takes the sfoge. 

"I've done almost 400 performances of it now, 
but last night as I stood in the wings about to go 
on, I turned to the stage manager and said, Tm 
so jealous of people \tfho are seeing this without 
knowing anything about it,’ It’s been such an ex- 
citing experience. You hear it every night. The buzz 
in the audience is infectious and it’s so exciting 
to think that they're coming in for our experience. 
We couldn’t be happier." 
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AIRY TALES AND HORROR HAVE GONE HAND IN HAND SINCE THE BROTHERS GRIMM FIRST SPUN THEIR GRISLY 
MORALITY YARNS IN GERMANY BACK IN 1812, SO it's' not surprising that the genre should also mine other fantastical works of classic 
children's literature for its own macabre merrymaking. And what better terrain to excavate than a surreal landscape already populated with strange 
creatures? Perhaps this is why so many modern auteurs (including stop-motion animator Jan Svankmajer and filmmaker Tim Burton) are drawn 
to Lewis Carroll's masterpieo^s of literati nonssnse. Alice's Adventures In Wonderland {18Gb] and its sequel Through the Looking Glass {1871). 
There is, after all. a whole lot of unfettered creativi^ in the story of young Alice’s hallucinatory plunge into the outlandish world of Wonderland to 
lure them down the rabbit hole themselves. But filmmakers aren’t the only ones who have heard the call of the White Rabbit and the Cheshire Cat. 
Back in 2000, game designer American McGee (best known for his work on first-person shooters Quake and Doom) expanded upon Carroll’s vision 
with an immersive video game experience that invited gamers to step directly into Alice’s shoes. 


Like other Itonder/and re-imaginings, McGee infused American McGee's and mutates as our heroine spirals further into insanity after her life is de- 
A//cewilh his own innovative take on the story's mythology, setting his hor- railed by a horrific fire that kills her parents. There, even the buildings bear 

ror-action-adventure PC game after the events of the second novel and the effects of her turmoil, with the Queen of Hearts' Heart Palace, for ex- 

twisting Carroll’s already strange cast of talking animals and objects, and ample, now appearing as an appendage-ridden monstrosity, with tentacles 
unlikely locales, into a darker, decidedly more dangerous configuration, bursting outwards from ite walls. To stop the desecration of Wonderland is 

McGee’s Wonderland is the creation of Alice's psyche: a place that warps to save Alice, whose corporeal self resides In the Rutledge Asylum. 
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“Everything has to start with an understanding of Alice as 
a character yvho she is, what’s she's experienced and how 
her imagifwtlon works, " explains McGee of his approach, as 
creative director, to the game's framework. “From there, our 
artists are able to-combine elements of the ‘known’ (from 
Carroll's works] with elements of fantasy to create creatures 
that feel like natural products of Alice’s imagination.'’ 

American McGee 's Alice became a contro- 
versial cult hit upwi its release, selling over 1 .5 
million copies despite its M-rating (it was EA’s 
first “Mature" rated title) and several post-re- 
lease cover revisions due to alleged com- 
plaints from consumer groups about its bloody 
box art. It also spawned a soundtrack album 
(still a rarity for video games at the time) by 
former Nine Inch Nails’ drummer Chris Vrenna, 
who (XMTiposed the game's music - with some 
cues by Marilyn Manson. The movie rights 
were immediately snapped up by Dimension 
Rims, with Wes Craven slated to direct. However, after land- 
ing in the hands of several different screenwriters and 
bouncing between studios, the big-screen adaptation be- 
came hopelessly mired in development hell, where it still re- 
sides. But even as toe film version of American McGee's 
Alice languished, official rumblings of a video game sequel 
began to make the rounds in early 2009. 



The new installlfent, Alxe: Madness Returns (availaWe 
June 14 from EA for PC, Xbbx 360 and PS3), continues the 
story that McGee began more than a decade ago, picking up 
one year after toe events (rftoe first game and further de- 
veloping the narrative of tha^ fateful fatal fire. (The Xbox 360 
and PS3 versions of toe game will also contain a code al- 
lowing players to download and play toe original Alicdi. 

“In the first game, Alice was forced to confront the dani- 
aging emofions that resulted from the loss of her family,” 
says McGee. “She used Wonderland as a tool to move 
through her mental landscape and battle psychological rep- 
resentations of toose emotions. This time around, Alice con- 
tinues to use Wonderland as a tool, but now seeks to uncover 
the mystery behind who or what started the fire that killed 
her family. Along toe way. she'll also interact with characters 
in London who are critically linked to toe mystery. Madness 
plays a crucial role in driving the pace, as a new evil threat- 
ens to destroy Wonderland and Alice’s mind with it." 

Set partially in Victorian London and partially in Wonder- 
land, players must guide Alice through a variety of terrains. 

both real and*imagined. as she attempts to 
get to toe bottom of the arson that lies at the 
game’s heart and how it relates to the 
“Ruin," a new nebulous evil that is creeping 
across Wonderland and poisoning it. Each dis- 
tinct region of Wonderland is rendered in a 
different visual style, from toe steampunk 
aesthetic of toe Hatter’s Domain to the de- 
caying, crumbling ruins of the Queen’s Do- 
main, giving toe proceedings even more of a 
world-witoin-a-world feel. (A companion art 
book, ITie Art Of Alice: Madness Returns, 
published by Dark Horse, hit stores in April.) 

“Working with the Wonderland environments has offered 
our artists an amazing chance to express themselves across 
a wide range of art styles and themes," says McGee. “The 
approach is a natural extension to toe idea that everything 
in Wonderland comes from an experience Alice would have 
had in the real world. For inspiration, our art team looked at 
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period imagery and news, along with contemporary 
artists like Mark Ryden and Zdzislaw Beksinski." 

One might think that indulging in such visual influ- 
ences - particularly Beksinski’s haunting bone-and- 
corpse-filied creations - would result in the construction 
of some truly unsettling landscapes, and this is certainly 
true, but the disturbing quality of the Alice titles is bom 
from more than mere monsters and scary backdrops. 

“Horror in the Alice games has always been about the 
uncomfortable juxtaposition of elements from Alice’s 
childhood against the darker experiences she’s had to 
endure," says McGee. “Madness Returns works with 
these themes while also playing upon Alice's fear of los- 
ing her sanity. ... Alice is capable of breathtaldng imag- . 
ination when it comes to representing the darker aspects 
of her experiences. In that sense, it’s the interior of 
Alice’s own mind that ends up being the scariest place 
in the game. There are several moments where Alice, 
trapped in her own psychological nightmare, is power- 
less and unable to escape the horrors unfolding them- 
selves throughout her mind. For me, these are the most 
terrifying moments - where Alice is fully aware and 
forced to witness the destruction of her own mind," 

But obviously, most of the time players will not be held 
motionless by Alice’s subconscious. To that end, our 
heroine comes equipped with a number of tools and 
weapons that she would not be able to traverse Won- 
derland without. Among them: her Vorpal Blade (a fast 
melee weapon), Pepper Grinder (a gun-like range 
weapon). Hobby Horse (a slow melee weapon used for 
sma^ing), Tea Pot (a device that fires a deadly tea con- ; 
coction) and Clockwork Bomb, which can be used to 
solve puzzles and blow up enemies. Alice must use these 
weapons in tindem to un- 
cover the specific weak- 
nesses of each of the foes she 
encounters. Of Alice's special skills, 

McGee calls her Butterfly Dodge both vi- 
sually satisfying and physically impressive. 

(“With it, Alice can dance around her enemies with 


neck-twisting speed. It’s one of rhy favourites because 
it feels so unique and powerful.") 

The enemies Alice meets are wide and varied: some 
are inspired by Carroll’s narratives, others are extrapo- 
lated based on what Alice's slowly shattering psyche 
might create within Wonderland’s walls. 

“Often times the most horrible creatures come from 
the most benign origins, like a flame-spewing baby doll 
with sour milk for blood." says McGee. “Also occupying 
ttie freaky doll category are characters likethe baby doll- 
leg helicopter that spits acidic goo - I’m not even sure 
that character has a proper name! In the Undersea sec- 
tion of Wonderland you'll encounter bomb-lobbing, 
ghostly sailors and singing oysters. The Hatter’s Domain 
hosts a wide range of characters, the scariest of which 
is probably the Teapot Cannon, a three-legged pot with 
a massive angry eye. But the darkest of enemies are def- 
initely the ubiquitous Ruin enemies, which come in a va- 
riety of sizes and are composed of dark liquid evil and 
discarded doll parts.” 

However, as in the original game, all the weaponry in 
the world won’t save you if you don’t use your brain; 
puzzles are once again a core part of gameplay 
and are integral to everything from fending off 
enemies to navigating the world. 

“Many of the enemy characters Alice en- 
counters present themselves as mini-puzzles, 
requiring the correct application of strategy, 
rhythm and weapons in order to defeat them 
effectively," McGee warns. “There are also 
large sections of Wonderland that are ^ 
built as walk-through puzzles, 
rooms filled with moving spikes, 
floating platforms, pressure 
plates, timed switches 
and invisi- 


ble platforms, which require skill and insight in order to 
overcome. Rnally, there are one-off logic and riddle-style 
puzzles scattered throughout many locations in Wonder- 
land; many of these are presented by the Cheshire Cat, 
while others have their own unique themes or presen- 
ters." 

While the original Alice drew some ire over the level 
of bloodshed, gore for gore's sake is not what McGee is 
after here, but he’s certainly not beyond using it when it 
services the narrative. 

“Gore and blood, while present in the game, c^en’t in- 
cluded just for shock value," he says. “It’s important that 
the level of violence is consistent with Alice’s ability to 
imagine such things. Her exposure to pain and suffering 
certainly gives her a wide vocabulary for gore and horror, 
but it's really the external influence known as the Ruin 
that brings most of the violence and bloodshed to Won- 
derland." 

When asked whether he’s worried if the sequel will 
court similar controversy to that experienced by the 
original, he says he doesn't think so. After all, much 
more gory horror titles, such as Dead Rising and Dead 
Space, are now mainstream console main- 
stays. 

“1 imagine the old game would receive a 
T rating if submitted for review today," he 
notes. "Standards have changed a lot since 
2000, and the new game certainly isn't try- 
ing to push any boundaries for the sake 
[it]. ... Visually it's consistent with the 
first game - though improvements in 
technology allow for more blood 
per square inch on screen. 
The real horror - and poten- 
tial trouble - for Alice: Mad- 
ness Returns really lies in 
the story; it’s a much 
darker, more mature 
story than the first 
game." 0 
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“ONE DANCE WITH THE DEVIL 
YOU'LL BE PLEASED TO BE INVITED TO” 


Wfien fifteen-year-old Emma (Sophie Vavasseur. Resident Evil: Apocalypse) falls 
prey to a series of seizures that leave doctors and psychologists baffled, her parents 
summon a priest to help the girl. But what lurks Inside Emma is far more dangerous 
than they could have ever imagined. EXORCISMUS mounts to a pitch of horror from 
which you won't be able to turn away. 

BONUS FEATURES: ■ MAKING OF -TRAILER 

AVAILABLE ON DVD |UNE 7th 
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I rs HARD TO BELIEVE WRITER/DIRECTOR CHARLES KAUFMAN WASNT MUCH 
OF A HORROR FAN WHEN HE SHOT 1980’S MHIHOI'S OAY. 


I 

Giverr that the splattery satire is the most notable entry in his short filmography, not to 
mention he’s brother to Troma co-founder Uoyd Kaufman, one would expect horror cin- 
ema was simply part of plying the family trade. 

“[Mother's Da^ was really motivated by the amount of money that I could raise," 
admits Charles. “At the time, there were only three types of films that you could make 
for that One would be a brilliantly written and directed independent film, which. . .I'm not that 
good. The second was a pom film, which I didn't want to do. And the third was a horror film, of 
which there hadn’t been one in quite some time. I tried to emulate the style of Night of the 
Living Dead, where the low-budget feel actually helped the mood and atmosphere of the 
film." 

Made for just $1 35,000 USD, Mother’s Day was one of Troma’s earliest productions, 
and - as evidenced by the recent release of the company's remastered Blu-ray edi- 
tion, and Darren Lynn Bousman's forthcoming remake - arguably one of its finest. 

The film centres on three women on a holiday weekend in the woods who 
get kidnapped and bnjtalized by slovenly bumpkins Ike (Frederick Coffin) 
and Addley (Michael McCleery), looking to satisfy the bloodthirsty 
wishes of their elderly mother (Beatrice Pons). 


While Charles reasons it's one of the first slasher films to contain comedic 
elements, the notoriety earned by Mother's Day over tire years owes just as 
much to its biting social commentary, inventive gore gags and a particularly 
disturbing scene where one of the women is brutally raped. Though the se- 
quence is shot with crafty restraint it was still graphic enough for the MPAA 
to threaten an X-rating upon the movie’s release - the kiss of death for a film 
with designs on mainstream audiences. After Charles unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to cut the scene down (“...it just took all the guts out of it”). Mother’s 
Daywas released unrated. 

“Believe it or not, I wanted to make a statement about the strength of 
women at the time," he attests. “It was kind of the burgeoning beginnings of 
the feminist movement so I thought it would be interesting to explore three 
different types of women and how they might react if they were put into a 
horrible setting. The strong become we^ and the weak become strong." 

But let’s not get too heady here. Mother’s Day may boast progressive fe- 
male characters and some seriously tense moments, but this is a Troma film 
after all. The cartoonish caricatures of Ike and Addley - long-rumoured to be 
modelled after Charles and Lloyd - also fall victim to colourful, unmerciful 
fates involving such nastiness as an axe, drain deaner and the blunt edge of 
a television, once the girls finally escape and exact their revenge. Could this 
really be what it was like growing up in the Kaufman house? 

“The first six years, Uoyd kept me beneath my bed, chained. And that was 
a normal thing to... Isn’t that normal?" deadpans Charles. “He tells a story 
about my mom when we were growing up; we had these two little dogs that 
were totally obnoxious and used to bite us, but my mother loved them. One 
day, one of them got sick and the vet recommended that we put that one to 
sleep. When we came back from school, my mother - for simplicity, ease and 
clarity - had put them both to sleep. So from that point on, I kept Lloyd very 
healthy and whenever he got sick. I'd breastfeed him and nurse him through." 

As for the upcoming remake, Charles - who, along with Uoyd, is listed as 
one of the new film's executive producers - says he'd been approached sev- 
eral times in the past about revisiting Mother's Day but only warmed to the 
idea once he met with Bousman and the producers. 

“Rrst, and most importantly, Uoyd and I acted in [the remake], in a little 
commercial. Up until then, I’d respected [Bousman], but the fact that he 
wanted and allowed us to be in the film - my respect for him went down 
dramatically,” he jokes. 

These days, Charles mostly focuses on San Diego bakery Bread & Cie, 
which he's owned and operated for the past sixteen years. (“It involves knives, 
so it was related to what I was doing before,” he quips.) Had he ever enter- 
tained the idea of revisiting Mother's Day himself at some point? 

“I did, but I would only have done it - and this is not a joke - if it were a 
musical,” he says. “It would've been totally different 
and would have definitely involved some ele- 
ments of dancing and singing.” 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 
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being helmed by Lloyd Kaufman's brother 
Charles, is a violent and nasty piece of work, par- 
ticularly due to its rape scenes. Yet, It is ultimately 
a camp film with a tone very much In line with its cine- 
matic brethren from Troma Entertainment. Taking on the 
improbable remake is none other than Saw ll-IV director 
Darren Lynn Bousman. 

“I said that I would never do a remake of anything that 
I couldn’t make better or do something new with it," he 
explains. "I've been attached to various remakes from 
Scanners, to Children of the Corn, to Hellraiser, and in 
each of those circumstances I don’t know what I could 
have done differently to them. I mean, how do you com- 
pete with [David] Cronenberg? But with Mother's Day 
there was a lot that could be done with It I'm a huge fan 
of the original film, and I'm a huge fan of Troma, but the 
original Is very dated." 

If you’ve seen the 1 980 version and are wondering how 
the hell it could be made into a modern-day movie, the 
answer Is that it really hasn’t been; this Is a remake In 
name only, with an almost completely different tone and 
plot In Kaufman’s film, three women are vacationing in 
the woods when they're captured by two mentally chal- 
lenged hillbillies, who bring them home to rape and tor- 
ture, in an effort to please the rednecks’ even more 
twisted mother. In Bousman’s version, three brothers on 
the run from the law seek refuge at their mother's home, 
only to discover that it’s been seized In a foreclosure, and 
Is now occupied by a group of young people gathered for 
a birthday. When the boys’ mother (played by Rebecca De 
Momay: The Hand that Rocks the Cradle; pictured righfi 
shows up, the games begin. 

“The original has been ripped off and 
borrowed from countless times," says 
Bousman. “So many horror movie 
cliches, particularly the idea of hot 
chicks In the woods being abducted 
by rednecks, come from Mother's 
Day. So my idea was to take these 
characters and see what they would 
be like in 2010. At its core, it’s the 
exact same Idea as the original, in 
that it’s about a group of horribly 
misogynistic people trying to Im- 
press their mother. Everyone 
wants to impress their mother, 
but what happens when killers 
try to impress theirs?" 

Given that this remake comes 
from one of the leaders of the 
"torture pom” movement, one 
might expect Bousmag 
crank up the originals 


T SEEMS EVERY HORROR PROPERTY UNDER THE MOON IS DESTINED TO RE REMADE THESE DAYS, 
DDT FEW UXELY SUSPECTED MOTHER’S UmH) WOULD RECEIVE A MAINSTREAM MAKEDVER 
AND THEATRICAL RUN. 

graphic sexual violence. Not so, says the filmmaker. 

“Actually there is no rape in this film," he corrects. 
“I didn’t want audiences to get bogged down in the mi- 
sogyny of the original. As for the violence, Mother's Day 
is absolutely the most disturbing film I have done, but 
definitely not the goriest. In the Saw films, I focused 
right in on the torture and bloodletting, but in Mother’s 
Day I focus on anything but the torture. There’s 
one scene where a guy is being tortured, but 
Instead of showing It, I focus in on his wife 
for two minutes. That makes it so much 
more unnerving." 

Bousman stresses that he wanted to create 
a morally complex story that goes beyond the 
simplicities of good versus evil. The remake cre- 
ates shades of grey, where the victims are as hor- 
rible as the killers, and the killers are as 
sympathetic as the victims at various turns. (He 
credits Wes Craven’s notorious rape/revenge film 
Last House on the Left as inspiration.) 

So far, the reviews from festivals have been mixed, 
and it’s hard to say how a mainstream audience will 
react. In fact, it has yet to be seen by the MPAA, and 
Bousman is expecting the worst. It’s one more poten- 
tial hurdle for a film that has already had its share of 
setbacks, including completely missing its release date 
last year when it fell behind schedule, and then expe- 
riencing more difficulties when the studio that pur- 
chased it ran into financial hardship. 

“The problem is how hardcore it is, if that makes 
any sense," says Bousman of the tone of his 
Mother's Day. “I’ve seen it with audiences where 
once the terrible, horrible thinos start haoDenlno. 
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GHOSTFACES FROM THE PAST 
SCREAM 4 

Starring Neve Campbell. Courteney Cox and David Arquette 
Directed by Wes Craven 
Written by Kevin Williamson 
Dimension 

Part of me balks at the idea of damning Scream 4 
with faint praise, but since Wes Craven himseff has al- 
ready damned it with faint disdain, I guess I’ll go 
ahead. After Ehren Kruger (Scream 
3j was brought in to rewrite original 
Scream scribe Kevin Williamson’s 
script Craven tactfully - yet bluntly 
- stated that Scream 4 felt like a 
case of applying his persona! touch 
to someone else’s work. Tbe good 
news is, this long-awaited install- 
ment (which doesn’t seem to credit 
Kruger after all) is a damn sight bet- 
ter than the bad omens would sug- 
gest 

Sidney (Neve Campbell) is back in 
Woodsboro, the last stop on a tour 
to promote her new book; Deputy 
Dewey (David Arquette) is now the 
local sheriff, happily married (more or less) to former 
trash TV journalist and now aspiring novelist Gale 
(Courteney &)x). And then the murders start again, 
everyone's a suspect again and everyone’s a film critic 
again. Is more plot synopsis necessary? I think not. 


In some respects the same old Scream conceit still 
works, though sometimes it folds in on itself in 
fiendishly clever feshion, and sometimes it just crawls 
farther up its own ass. For instance, staying ahead of 
the curve in telecommunications and social network- 
ing media - which the filmmakers have certainly cov- 
ered here, from texting to Twitter - generally comes 
off as predictable and trite. Ditto the movie-witiiin 
movie opening sequence, which might have been sly 
several sequels ago, but falls flat now, despite its 
meticulous execution. Similarly, the characters' in- 
evitable platitudes about horror 
movies, sequels and remakes 
aren’t particularly effective this 
time, not because they ring false, 
but because it’s what we’ve come 
to expect. It’s a common trap for 
any horror franchise when the au- 
dience demands all the usual 
tropes even if they make the pro- 
ceedings all bx) predictable. And, of 
course, analyzing and satirizing 
those particular genre staples has 
been at the heart of the Scream 
series, which only compounds the 
problem tenfold. 

Given the foregoing, it’s all the 
more remarkable that Scream 4 works reasonably 
well. For all the talkiness, it doesn't skimp on action 
or suspense; performances are solid and occasionally 
impressive, and the level of violence neither exceeds 
nor falls short of the franchise line. Oh, and whether 


it’s intentional or not, a further trait Scream 4 shares 
with ite predecessors Is that the inevitable Scooby- 
Doo moment - in which the protagonists unmask the 
ldller(s) - is neither entirely predictable nor entirely 
shocking and, yes, you'll hear that same Nick Cave 
song. Talk about staying true to your roots. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

HE is LEGEND 


CROPSEY 

Starring Barbara Brancaccio, Joshua Zeman 
and Andre Rand 

Directed by Barbara Brancaccio and Joshua Zeman 
Written by Joshua Zeman 
Breaking Glass Pictures 

"What if your urban legends were real?" For horror 
fans, that tagline for Cropsey, the documentary by 
Barbara Brancaccio and Joshua Zeman, poses a par- 
ticularly powerful question. For sorters, “Cropsey” is 
the name given tiiroughout various parts of the US - 
but in this pgffticular instance Staten Island, where the 
filmmakers grew up - to a boogeyman in campfire 
tales who kidnaps and murders children. It’s an urban 
legend so pervasive that the name Cropsey was even 
given to the deformed killer in the 1 981 slasher movie 
The Burning. 

But here the murderer is a real person, named 
Andre Rand, who's in jail for killing two children (he’s 
also suspected of being behind the disappearances 
of several others whose bodies were never found), 
and burying them on the grounds of Staten Island’s 
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starring Stephen Spinella, Jack Plotnick and Roxane Mesquida 

Directed and Written by Quentin Oupieux 

Magnolia 


To label Rubberas merely an unconven- |*|jnnDK ' 
tional horror film would be an unfortunate I 

understatement. Even In a genre populated ! 

with RoboGeisba. Shai1(topus and a Killer ' N 

Condom, Quentin Dupieux's (a.k.a. French 
electronic musician Mr. Oizo) absurdist hor- 
ror-comedy Rubberfollows a very strange ||l| ^ . 
anti-hero; a killer tire. But this clever film is 11"^,^'- %' vt-*- 
also a commentary on the different ways ' 

audiences interact with movies and the 

many expectations we have as horror fans. 

As Lieutenant Chad (Stephen Spinella: Ravenoudi explains in the open- 
ing monologue, Rubber is meant as an homage to "no reason." (“Why is 
E.T. brown? Why did the characters in Love Sto/y fall in love? No reason.") 
This starts to make more sense as two parallel plots unfold. In the first, 
we have our tire, Robert, who wakes up on ttie side of the road (for no 
reason) and decides that he enjoys crushing things. This killer tire plot 
progresses surprisingly naturally: Robert meets a bottle he cannot crush, 
he gets frustrated and discovers he can blow it up with his mind. From 
there, killing birds and bunnies eventually escalates into exploding pec^le 
in a Scanners-inspired manner. In the second plotline, we have a parallel 
story played out by “the spectators" - an audience within the movie that 
provides narrative, commentary and comic relief while watching Robert’s 
antics via binoculars from afar. 

Relying heavily on genre conventions (behind-the-shoulder shots, 
motel murder scenes) Dupleux makes the tire “work" as a serial killer, 
drawing attention to what we’ve come to know about horror standards. 
However, each time Robert's plot gets too Involved, the actors break out 
of their roles to inform the audience that they’re indeed watching a mowe. 
And whenever the film goes too far into one of its philosophical tangents 
(upon finding a mirror, Robert has an existential crisis) Dupieux throws in 
a gag to pull you out of the plot and back into die surreal spectator aspect 
of die film, reminding you not to take things too seriously. 

Shot with some crafty camera work, this low-budget indie flick is easy 
on the eyes, with some very effective gore gags to boot. While Rubber 
received a negative reception from critics at its Cannes premiere, the lit- 
tie-tire-that-could has since been gathering momentum, winning the 
hearts of audiences who. as die poster suggests, may be “tired of the 
unexpected," 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


Willowbrook mental institution, where he worked before it 
was shut down in 1987, following an investigative journal- 
ism piece by none other than Geraldo Rivera. 

Cropseyshows us some of Rivera’s horrific footage - im- 
ages right out of a horror film - of mental patients sitting 
naked in the dark, sometimes covered in their ovm feces. It 
then thoroughly retraces the cases of the missing children, 
investigates the life of the truly disturbing Rand, showcases 
interviews with a stunning array of people involved with the 
case and regularly features the filmmakers exploring the de- 
caying and utterly creepy grounds of the former institution. 

No amount of movie magic could duplicate the sinister 
atmosphere of Cropsey, as Brancaccio and Zeman try to separate fact from fiction and 
end up in even stranger territory as suggestions of a cult and Satanism bubble to the 
surface. It's a little sensational - particularly those Blair Witch Project-Wke excursions 
to the asylum - but completely riveting, and by the end of the movie, the line between 
fact and fiction isn’t necessarily any clearer. More than simply a true crime story, the 
film is an investigation into the creation of myth and the function of boogeymen. 

Every horror fan should see Cropsey, and if you’ve watched it already, tiiere are a 
substantial number of deleted scenes that add some Interesting (but not exactly nec- 
essary) sidebars to the saga. Aside from a few trailers, that's it, though; there’s not even 
a commentary, iMiich is disappointing for those of us looking for an update on the people 
and events featured in ttie movie. Don’t they know we just can’t get enough of this 
stuff? 

DAVE ALEXANDER 

BETTER OTFEXTTO 



DINOSHARK 



Starring Eric Balfour, Iva Hasperger and Aaron Diaz 
Written by Frances Doel and Guy Prevost 
Directed by Kevin O’Neill 
Anchor Bay 


On the surface, with a seaside setting menaced by a mon- 
strous aquatic predator and defended by a lone renegade 
hero whose efforts are stymied by local authorities, Di- 
noshark seems to emerge from the same post- Jaws deep- 
water trench tiiat brought us such Roger Gorman dassics as 
Piranha and Humanoids From the Deep. But in practice it’s 
more akin to recent mockbusters such as Mega-Shark Vs. 

Giant Octopus, with unconvincing CGI failing to compensate 
for a paucity of imagination in every other department. 

Eric Balfour (Skylind) stars as fishing boat captain Trace McGraw, who sets out to 
single-handedly stop the prehistoric beast that’s been chewing up the coastline. As- 
sisting him in his quest is Carol Brubaker (Iva Hasperger), who is either a scientist or a 
resort hostess, depending on what scene she's in. Corman himself appears in a sur- 
prisingly substantial role as an exposition-spouting marine biologist and, while we all 
love Roger, his performance stands as solid evidence that he should restrict his on- 
camera appearances to amusing cameos. 

Director Kevin O’Neill (D/riocrod, whose VFX company Flat Earth Productions provides 
the titular digital carcharodon, manages the frequent but increasingly repetitive shark 
attack scenes competently enough. But like most effects artists-tumed-directors, he's 
completely out of his depth anytime he has to deal with actual flesh and blood humans. 
The lacklustre direction isn't helped by what passes for plot either: what story there is 
seems to barely be an afterthought, just a way of marking time between scenes of char- 
acters (most of whom we meet for the first time just before they die) becoming fish 
food. 

And speaking of flesh and blood, Dinosharkhas depressingly scant quantities of either. 
The previous generation of Gorman’s monster movies could aiyvays be counted on to 
provide the goods in terms of sex and violence, sometiiing Piranhsts gloriously self- 
aware 3-D redux (on which O’Neill, ironically, worked as a VFX supervisor) delivered by 
the sloppy bucketful. Perhaps more importantly, there’s none of the witty humour that 
typified those earlier efforts either. The closest this one manages is McGraw's limp quip, 
“You’re gonna need a bigger helicopter.” Seriously!? 

Sadly, DinosharKs predestined path to Syfy means it’s entirely boobless, virtually 
bloodless and totally toothless, rendering the whole thing sort of pointless. 

JOSEPH O’BRIEN 





A GREAT MOVIE... PSYCH! 


PSYCH: 9 

Starring Cary Elwes, Sara Foster and Michael Biehn 
Directed by Andrew Shorten 
Written by Lawrence Robinson 
Lionsgate 

We horror fans will watch the same crap over and over again. TTie trick is that 
it has to be a small idea that’s being recycled - if a dude in a mask killing people 
was entertaining the first time, why not five or six times more? On the other hand, 
no one wants to see a unique psychological thriller such 
as The Sixth Sense or Session 9 being redone. Espe- 
cially when it’s an amateur, badly acted, and very stupid 
version of those much better movies, as is the case with 
Psych: 9. 

Sara Foster from TV's 90210 plays Roslyn Hanniger, 
an apparently troubled young woman who takes an 
overnight job sorting files at a soon-to-be abandoned 
hospital, because, you know, files simply can’t be filed 
when it’s light out. There’s one other person working 
during her shift, a psychiatrist named Dr. Clement, 
played by Cary Elwes (Saw, Shadow of the Vampire). As 
Roslyn begins to see the kind of CGI spooks you’d expect to see in a Ghost House 
Pictures movie (which this is), she starts having informal therapy sessions with 
the doc. Meanwhile there’s a serial killer on die loose who’s being investigated 
by a sad-looking Michael Biehn (The Terminator, Planet Terroi), who’s seemingly 
only there because he's Michael Biehn. 

Psych: 9 is clearly a case of a movie that's reaching beyond its means. There’s 
zero tension, mostly because Foster is unconvincing, acting more like an annoying 
girlfriend than a twisted soul with a haunted past. The film also tries to be clever 
by continually infroducing new twists, only to suddenly drop them, notably a sub- 
plot involving Roslyn’s husband, who goes from soft and romantic to creepy and 
sadistic depending on how much of a red herring the writers require. The result 
is something that manages to be simultaneously confusing and predictable. 

Add in the horribly cheap special effects, which look like they were taken from 
a 1996 /^gelfire website, and you’ve got a complete lack of scares. Delivering 
good psychological horror on a budget really shouldn’t be tills big of a challenge. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


BUMMER CROP 


FERTILE GROUND 

Starring Gale Harold, Leisha Hailey and Chelcie Ross 

Directed by Adam Gierasch 

Written by Jace Anderson and Adam Gierasch 

Lionsgate 


Fertiie Ground is the latest film from director Adam 
Gierasch. Not familiar? Well, he’s the man responsible 
for Autopsy and (along with co-writer Jace Anderson) 
the screenplays for The Toolbox Murders (2004) and 
Dario Argento’s Moffier of Tears. Twelve produced 
scripts have been spat out of his overworked laptop 
in the past decade but, unfortunately, his productivity 
has not been an indication of quality. The guy clearly 
knows how to construct a basic horror premise and, 
on tile page. Fertile Ground probably seemed like a 
strong blueprint. 

Emily and Nate Weaver are a thriving young couple whose dinner party is inter- 
rupted when Emily has the kind of projectile miscaniage that only occurs in di- 
rect-to-DVD horror movies. To escape the personal tragedy, the couple moves to 
Nate’s eerie ancestral home in New Hampshire. The house has foreboding rural 
• Gothic architecture and a basement filled with creepy old photographs, but there’s 
no way its haunted, right? Well, so it seems, until the supposedly infertile Emily 
becomes pregnant and starts seeing old-timey ghoste, while the previously passive 
Nate turns into a wannabe Jack Torrance. Soon Emily realizes she’s become the 
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target of the house’s multi-generational murderous tradition 
because, well, that’s the most obvious place for the story to 
go. 

In fairness. Fertile Ground isn’t insultingly bad, it’s just 
that retreading such territory with painfully self-important 
sincerity is dull enough to qualify as a sleep aid. It does have 
a few effective sequences, but every cliche and stock shock 
is presented completely straight, as if the audience hasn’t 
seen it all before. The movie-of-the week-quality cast mem- 
bers struggle to create tear-filled footage for their demo 
reels and the failed attempts to elevate B-movie concepte 
only slow the pace and eliminate any sense of matinee fun 
inherent in the material. Few things are more frustrating 
than schlock pretending to be art. 

PHIL BROWN 

M Pre OR GO HOME 


mumi LANCE GETS mCALByRNI! 

ROTI’ROU HiRH SCHOOL 

MELVIN 

Chemical Bum Entertainment 

Remember high school? If you’re like me [Nobody’s like you, Lance - Ed.]. 
you’re probably trying to forget it. If you're still there, don’t worry - it’ll be over 
soon enough. But if you’re a glutton for punishment and still yearn for bully- 
filled hallways and claustrophobic classrooms, put Melvin on the list of assign- 
ments you might actually enjoy. When a schoolyard prank goes horribly wrong, 
the titular nerd gets killed, only to rise from the grave three years later to enlist 
the aid of another dweeb named Norton to exact his revenge. Though it could’ve degenerated into 
a loathsome ghost revenge story, Melvin is a surprisingly clever movie-within-a-movie featuring 
Tromaville’s one and only Lloyd Kaufman as a sadistic driller killer. Highly recommended. 

BODY COUNT: 24 

BEST DEATH: Two punks speared through their necks with a mop handle 

THE FAMiLV THAT STAYS TOGETHER. DECAYS TOGETHER 

THE DEFILED 

Chemical Burn Entertainment 

Dennis Hopper summed it up best in Land of the Dead when he said, “Zom- 
bies, man. They creep me out." Very true, especially when they’re nothing 
more than a bunch of underpaid actors sporting shitty makeup in a low-budget 
affair. But then a film such as The DeWetf comes along, which turns the genre 
on its decomposing ass. Director Julian Grant {RoboCop: Prime Directiveslf 
deftly tells a unique story about a zombie family trying to protect its undead 
baby in a collapsing post-apocalyptic world. Shot in black and white, and with dialogue limited to 
occasional grunts and growls since it’s told from the zombies’ perspective, The Defiled looks like 
it could’ve taken place at the same time as Night of the Living Dead. Be prepared to be creeped 
out! 

BODY COUNT: 15 

BEST DEATH: Captive girl Is disembowelled for dinner 

LAVA OR LEAVE IT 

SKIN EATING JUNGLE VAMPIRES 

Chemical Burn Entertainment 

Here’s one to top my ever-expanding list of shit flicks. Brought to you by the 
same people who were responsible for the promisingly titled but entirely for- 
gettable Barely Legal Lesbian Vampires (RM#8^. this sick puppy is set in a 
volcano where a group of aliens are trying to find a virgin sacrifice to please 
their god... or something. Hey, it’s hard to follow a movie that's rotting the 
corneas out of your skull. Some of it was filmed during the director’s vacation 
in Costa Rica, but the majority of it looks as though It was shot in a basement decorated with 
garbage bags. The dialogue is bereft of emotion, the copious nudity is unappealing and the gore is 
practically non-existent. Somebody toss this one in a volcano. 

BODY COUNT: 2 

BEST DEATH: There are no deaths - just body parts floating in a swamp 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 







CHAWZ 

Starring Tae-woong Eom, Yu-mi Jeong and Vun-min Jeong 
Written and directed by Jeong-won Shin 
Mongrel Media 


Props to whoever figured out 
that adding a "z” to the original 
title of Korean killer pig movie 
Chaw- now Chawz- would 
make it sound like “Jaws." It’s 
fitting because writer/director 
Jeong-won Shin, dearly a huge 
fan of Spielberg, has made his 
own version of the iconic killer 
animal movie. 

Instead of a great white off the coast of Amity, we've got 
a giant boar terrorizing a small Korean village. Inconve- 
niently. the village head and his businessman buddy are in 
the midst of starting up an organic orchard to charge city 
folks a premium to pick their own fruit. Meanwhile, a po- 
liceman, his pregnant wife and crazy mother arrive from 
the city just as something starts snatching the villagers and 
tearing them to shreds. A kleptomaniac detective is called 
in to investigate, further complicating things. Not wanting 
to close down the orchard, the villagers also summon a 
celebrity hunter to take care of the problem. He bags a boar 
and the locals throw a party, despite warnings from a griz- 
zled local hunter who knows that the pig responsible is 
much, much bigger. Guess which hairy CGI behemoth 
crashes the feast? 

When the dust settles, a diverse group - the hunters, the 
cops and a Jane Goodall wannabe naturalist - arm up and 
go searching for the beast’s lair. 

Aside from nods to Indiana Jones and Jurassic Park, Shin 
also gives his film a very Spielberg/Hollywood feel through 
ambitious action sequences, a polished look and PG-levels 
of blood and violence. Well, it’s almost like a Spielberg film... 

There are also some very out-of-left field characters, in- 
cluding a J-horror-looking neighbour, who thinks her doll is 
a real baby and beats on her grimy adopted son at every 
turn. There’s also plenty of annoying slapstick and mugging 
for the camera. Apparently people tumbling down hills is 
the height (and depth) of comedy here. That'd be great if 
this were Jack and Jill: The Motion Picture, but it’s tiresome 
in a monster movie, particularly one that’s over two hours 
long. Yet, just when you’re ready to give up and dig up your' 
old VHS of Razorback. Chawz reels you back in with a well- 
executed action sequence. 

Verdict: only for those seeking Jaws with guffaws. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 
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U /l SERBIAN FILM, ENTER THE VOID, A HORRIBLE WAY TO DIE MID EVEN THE HUMAN CENTIPEDE ARE EVOLVING 
THE GENRE THROUGH TALES THAT PUSH THE ENVELOPE IN DEPICTING APPALLING, OFTEN BIZARRE HORRORS 
COMMinED BY HUMAN MONSTERS. 


British writer/director Simon Rumley is one purveyor of 
such strange, affecting cinema, and his fifth feature, Red. I’.Tim”"** 

White & Blue (which hit DVD on May 1 7 from IFC Rims), is 

a raw, hopeless shard of Americana that will not go down 

easy. Though Rumley is reticent to call his latest revenge 

flick an outright “horror" film, he does concede that it ail de- ««« "n" iM**! p 

pends on your definition of the term. 

“It’s an investigation into the depftis of the human psyche 
in the same way as Repulsion is a horror film, Requiem for 
a Dream is a horror film and 0/tffioy is a horror film," he ex- 
plains, “Theyre not necessarily traditional horror films but 
the depths that they sink to and the exploration of the dark 
characters that they go through are pretty horrific in their 
own way. . . . It’s obviously not a kind of teenage slasher 
movie that's going to appeal to people who want to see de- 
capitations and cherubs spouting blood and stuff." 

Actually, that’s not entirely true. Using cross-cut editing 
for a fragmented, tense style of storytelling and backed by an unsettling score. 
Red, White & Blue artfully recounts the Intertwined story of three main characters: 
Erica, a damaged young woman who’s engaged in a string of emotionless sexual 
encounters (Amanda Fuller: TV’s BoneS), Nate (Noah Taylor: The Propositiohi. a 
mysterious and soft-spoken ex-soldier who subscribes to the Charles Manson 
school of grooming, and an aspiring musician named Franki (Marc 
Senter: Cabin Fever 2i whose mother is dying of cancer. Nate and 
Erica, who live in the same rooming house, find solace in each ^ 

other's unspoken dark pasts and begin to grow close. Reluctant -SM 

to let someone in, Erica continues to compulsively screw any- 
one who’s interested, except Nate, who struggles to un- 'ti 

derstand what drives her self-loathing. Eventually, .#7 ' ; IB 

Erica's darkest secret implicates Franki and his 

mom in a twist best described as unthinkably ’ ' jf 

heinous. The dizzying crescendo of violence 
that ensues climaxes in a two-and-a- 
half-minute-long, extremely graphic be- 
heading. 

Rumley says inspiration for the 

critical scene came from Takashi - 

Miike's Audition, “an equally 
long, slow-burning kind of film, 
which comes to this night- 
marish. horrific conclusion," 

But as gory and drawn-out 


as the sequence is, the filmmaker admits that the script called 
¥ ** J for the mutilation to go even further. 

“Basically, it was that you would see the whole of the skin 
'■iPPed off," Rumley reveals. “It's that fine line between exploit- 
' ing the violence and actually showing the violence for what it 

.iw lUKM.tH is. I'd like to think that we try to show the reality and the horror 
of it whilst not going as far over the top as we could've done.” 

Such a grisly finale to a severe film, smattered with American 
flag imagery and other overt references to the U.S. of A„ is 
bound to be construed as a slag to the “land of the free and 
home of the brave. ” Rumley insists he loves America and only 
intended to make a “political film with a small ‘p."' 

"I’m not trying to say, ‘Hey, America is shit. America is the 
cause of how bad 21st-century living is,”’ he explains. “But 
I think America is the standard bearer of 21 st-century west- 
ern life. Within that context, I'm kind of using the title and 
the American flag to say, this is where we are with life. ... In 
its widest sense. I think it’s a treatise on contemporary life and culture." 

In Rumley films, that slice of life almost always includes characters who do 
bad things but aren’t necessarily bad people. If there’s a common thread 
amongst his filmography (particularly 2006's equally bleak The Living and the 
Dead, and “Bitch," his contribution to upcoming psychosexual 
horror anthology, Little Deaths), it’s that the filmmaker 
loves to toil In his characters’ potential malevo- 
. lence. 

I b ; . “In life, you’ve rarely got people who are in- 

5 r'' herently evil or inherently truly good," says Rum- 

R ley. “In general, our lives are made up of actions 

a ' that occasionally we regret, and I like exploring 

r '' actions are and how people han- 

ipi|| die doing something that they shouldn't 

' ^ ^ have done. I think most people in this 

' , life would say there’s a few pretty 

I bad things that they’ve done, and 
^ I’m not necessarily talking about 
killing people, they can be small 
, tjH things, which they’re just not very 

I VKl proud of." 

So what’s the worst thing 
Rumley’s ever done? 

^ \\ “Obviously I can't tell you 

* V that..." 


^ARTYm 



R USS IAN SURPLUS 
QUEEN OF BLOOD (1966)" 

Starring John Saxon, Basil Rathbone and Judi Meredith 

Written and directed by Curtis Harrington 

MGM 

Ever been unsure whether a vaguely familiar 
movie was actualiy real or 
just a half-remembered 
dream? That’s the same 
sensation you'll get watching 
the sci-fi shocker Queen of 
Blood - only this time the 
feeling starts creeping up 
about halfway through in- 
stead of years later. 

Under the watchful eye of 
Roger German at AlP, 
writer/director Curtis Har- 
rington cobbied together 
Queen of Blood from at least 
two different Russian sci-fi 
movies to tell the tale of a 
sexy space vampire looking 
to put the bite on earthbound American astro- 
nauts. This wasn’t the first time Gorman ran- 
sacked Soviet cinema for material - both Battle 
Beyond the Sun (1963) and Voyage to the Pre- 
historic P/anef (1 965) were Imported from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, dubbed and re-edited with 
a few new scenes. For Queen of Blood, though, 


Harrington attempted an entirely new story and 
then bulked up his ramshackle screenplay with 
cannibalized effects shots. 

The results are, well, kind of odd. The stylized 
Russian sci-fi scenes are among the highlights 
- Mars rises, rockets blast off and green-suited 
extras sulk about moody, weird architecture. It’s 
otherworldly, but it's also woefully dated, similar 
to Richard Powers’ Dali- 
esque ’60s pulp art. But Har- 
rington crams most of this 
vintage sci-fi kitsch into the 
first half, along with endless 
speeches by Basil Rathbone 
as the head scientist. 

Once the green-skinned, 
unconscious “Queen” (Flo- 
rence Marly) is aboard the 
ship, the lethargic pace picks 
up. The alien awakes and 
mesmerizes the male crew 
members, including John 
Saxon and Dennis Hopper, 
with her glowing eyes and 
skin-tight outfit. But though 
the plot may be reminiscent of sci-fi/horror hy- 
brids such as Planet of the Vampires, Alien and 
even Lifeforce, the film's mildly creepy vamp 
and minimal bloodshed would have been more 
appropriate for a Star Trek episode. 

, At least Queen of Bloods overall tone is un- 
usual, which may be enough for some viewers. 



Underscored with a pulsating electronic sound- 
track, the film alternates between a psychedelic 
colour palette and the washed-out, underex- 
posed look of the Russian stock footage - it all 
combines to give the movie a distinctly surreal, 
dream-tike quality. This is the kind of film you 
might have once stumbled upon at 2 a.m. on 
some obscure UHF channel, and even today a 
midday viewing can still feel like the dead of 
night. 

PAUL CORUPE 


SCHOOL’S OUT FOREATIR 
BATTLE BOYALE SPECIAL EDITION (2000)“”' 

starring Tatsuya Fujiwara, Aki Maeda dnd Taro Yamamoto 
Oirected by Kinjt Fukasaku 
Written by Kenta Fukasaku 
Anow Rims 



Asian horror films of the late '90s and early 
'00s were instrumental in kick-starting the 
worldwide horror boom of the iast decade, but 
arguably one of the 
most important en- 
tries has never had 
an officiai release in 
North America. Ru- 
mours abounded 
that Battle Royale 
was either banned 
because of similari- 
ties to real-life 
tragedies such as 
the Goiumbine mas- 
sacre, that North 
American distribu- 

tors wouldn’t touch it, or that the licensing fees 
were too high; none of which have been borne 
out. This iooks iikely to change iater this year 
when Anchor Bay will be distributing a 3-D con- 
version of the film theatrically, but for those who 
just can’t wait, there's a new Region B special 
edition Blu-ray available now. 

Battle Royale is a notoriously violent and well- 
made exploitation film based on the best-selling 
novel by Koushun Takami. Set in an alternate 
Japan, where unemployment is high and the 
youth are unruly, the government passes the 
Millennium Education Reform Act, or Battle 
Royale law. Each year one class of high school 
students is randomly chosen, taken to a remote 
island, outfitted with food, water, and some sort 
of weapon, and set loose to kill each other - 
three days, one survivor. Rivalries and relation- 
ships are exacerbated and destroyed by bullets, 
axes and soup pot lids. 

This three-disc set - housed in a keep case 
that also holds a mini-reproduction of the 
poster, a 32-page Parents' Day comic book and 
a fifteen-page booklet featuring an essay on the 
film and an interview with the late director by 
RM ctjntributor Tom Mes - is the second Arrow 
Films release of the movie after the initial re- 
gion-free “Limited Edition” (which had a run of 
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only 10,000 numbered copies and came com- 
plete with a sixteen-page booklet and postcards 
not included in this set). Disc one contains the 
theatrical version, presented in the original as- 
pect ratio of 1.78:1 in 1080p. Image quality is 
not quite reference standard, but still very good. 
There are two Japanese-language audio options 

- 5.1 DTS HD Master Audio and Stereo - with 
removable (and newly translated) English subti- 
tles. Extras on the disc include the trailer and a 
52-minute making-of documentary. This, as a 
single-disc release, would suit most fans. 

The second disc includes the “Special Ver- 
sion,” featuring eight minutes of bonus footage 

- mainly back story to flesh out characters and 
relationships - and some tweaked digital ef- 
fects. The necessity of these additions is debat- 
able, as are the extras on this disc. The interview 
with actor Takeshi Kitano is interesting, but di- 
rector Kinji Fukasaku's on-set birthday party, the 
Tokyo film festival premiere, and footage of com- 
poser Masamichi Amano conducting really 
aren't.Rounding out the set is a DVD that in- 
cludes the premiere press conference, a feature 
culled from behind-the-scenes footage, and pro- 
mos and ads. 

Although a lot of the extras will seem super- 
fluous to all but the most hardcore fans, this is a 
fantastic, competitively priced set nonetheless. 
Pending a proper North American release, how- 
ever, the Limited Edition might still be the best 
option, as this one requires a region-free player. 

THE GORE-MET 


MAOT OPUS 
DAUGHTERS OF SATAN (1972)™ 

starring Tom Selleck, Barra Grant and Tani Guttirie 

Directed by Hollingsworth Morse 

Written by John C. Higgins and John A. Bushelman 

MGM 

It’s not that Daughters of Satan is a particu- 
larly good film - because it really isn’t - but in 
an age when before-they-were-famous cine- 
matic footnotes featuring big names can always 
turn a buck or two, it’s surprising that MGM 
never thought to milk a very pre-Magnum. P.l. 
Tom Selleck’s first starring role. What’s odder is 
that this reissue still hasn’t done it, as there’s no 
mention of him anywhere on the astoundingly 


awful box cover, which looks like it was cobbled 
together by a soon-to-flunk-out first-year 
graphic design student. Instead, you’ve got two 
unknown actresses in what looks like an arbi- 
trary screenshot, and a two-sentence blurb on 
the back that actually gives 
away the film's ending, albeit 
without much detail. 

Selleck and his formidable 
cookie-duster play James 
Robertson, an American antiq- 
uities buyer living in the Philip- 
pines. He becomes obsessed 
with a 1 5th-century painting of 
three women being burned at 
the stake for witchcraft, 
largely because one of them 
bears a striking resemblance 
to his wife; the missus (Barra 
Grant) is understandably 
creeped out as a series of 
bizarre events and hallucina- 
tions steadily reveal that she and the moustache 
maven are being targeted by a coven of Satan- 
worshipping locals. Or maybe it’s just the stress 
of making it through her next line of dialogue, 
which really appears to have been a struggle for 
the poor dear. Selleck, on the other hand. 


trudges on manfully despite a bunch of plot 
twists that make no sense (i.e. he finds the body 
of a murdered art dealer and is subsequently 
pursued through the streets of Manila by the 
killers, then he elects to tell his shrink about it 
rather than the police). 

If not for a few gratuitous 
boob shots and the odd bit of 
potty mouth, Daughters of 
Satan would be bland enough 
to pass for a fifth-rate Night 
6a//ery episode. I'm particularly 
shocked that MGM would put 
its logo on this thing since the 
packaging and formatting 
would be an embarrassment to 
the most el cheapo reissue 
house. Bonus features? HAH! 
This doesn't even have chapter 
stops, although it does allow us 
the luxury of hitting the forward 
button to move ahead at ten- 
minute intervals, and a pre-titles disclaimer as- 
suring us that “This film has been manufactured 
using the best source materials available.” Fail, 
fail, fail and pffft. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 
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WAKING NIGHTMARES 


THE BLACK SLEEP (1956)“ 

Stamng Basil Rathbone. EteiDert Rudiey and Lon Chaney Jr. 

Directed by Reginald Le Borg 

Written by Gerald Drayson Adams and John C Higgins 

MGM 

While it's often necessary to place a classic 
horror film in an appropriate historical context 
to fully unijerstand its impact and importance, 
sometimes this perspective can actually dimin- 
ish appreciation. The Black Sleep, for example, 
boasts an all-star cast of Basil Rathbone, Bela 
Lugosi, Lon Chaney Jr. and John Carradine in 
an engaging mad scientist tale bursting with 
Gothic settings and dark secrets. But while au- 
diences of the 1950s likely considered the 
whole exercise a little old-fashioned, The Black 
Sleep works much better for modern viewers, 
who are less likely to unfairly condemn it for 
being made a decade later than its closest con- 
temporaries, The Mad Doctor of Market Street 
(1942) and The Man They Could Not Hang 
(1940). 

The film opens as framed death row inmate 
Dr. Ramsay (Herbert Rudiey) agrees to help Dr. 
Cadman (Rathbone) with clandestine experi- 
ments in exchange for a mysterious Indian drug 
(nicknamed "the black sleep”), which induces 
suspended animation. Taking the drug, Ramsay 
escapes the noose and awakes a free man in 
Cadman’s castle lair. The two quickly get down 


to business, graphically poking around the 
brains of cadavers to help find a cure for Cad- 
man's wife (Louanna Gardner), who has been in 
a tumour-induced coma for eight months. 

Ramsay’s not alone in his work, though. Cad- 
man’s citadel is bushing with characters, including 
deformed assistant Mungo (Chaney Jr.), a mute 
butler (Lugosi), unscrupulous gypsy Professor Odo 
(Akim Tamiroff) and 
Laurie (Patricia Blair), a 
young nurse to whom 
Ramsay takes a liking. 

The plot takes another 
turn for the macabre 
upon Ramsay’s discov- 
ery that dead bodies 
aren’t Cadman’s only 
experimental subjects; 

Ramsay finds a hidden 
passage to a dungeon 
populated by living 
monsters horribly mu- 
tated by the mad doc- 
tor’s scalpel. 

Released at a time 
when atomic monsters 
were king and just a 
year before Hammer’s first revisionist take on a 
horror icon, The Curse of Frankenstein, The Black 
Sleep Often feels like a ’40s chiller. That’s not ter- 
ribly surprising, seeing as director Reginald Le 
Borg was a veteran B-movie fixture who previ- 


ously helmed The Mummy's Ghost 
(1944) and Calling Dr. Death (1943) for 
Universal. Even at the best of times, 
though, Le Borg’s style is stiff and inex- 
pressive, and he often tests viewers’ pa- 
tience with incessant medium shots and 
vague scientific exposition. Though he 
does attempt a few atmospheric black 
and white shots of the castle set interi- 
ors, Le Borg usually leaves it up to the 
actors to keep things dynamic onscreen. 

Luckily, Rathbone is more than up to 
the challenge and delivers a charismatic 
performance that goes over the top 
every other scene or so, suiting the 
sometimes campy tone. Tamiroff is 
equally game and plays off of Rathbone 
to provide comic relief as the doctor’s 
procurer of the dead. The others don’t 
fare so well, however. Chaney looks 
scruffy and bloated in a thankless Igor- 
like role with no dialogue, while the sim- 
ilarly silent Lugosi looks even more 
dishevelled - he died a few months after 
The Black Sleep hit theatres, making 
this his final film (not counting his “cameo” in 
Plan 9 from Outer Spaed). 

Despite the throwback feel of much of the film, 
it does deliver some shocks. Even the scoffers in 
the audiences were likely unsettled by the goopy 
scenes of brain surgery (Le Borg boasted of hiring 
a consultant neurosurgeon), but the real centre- 
piece is Ramsay’s b’ip to the shadowy under- 
ground chamber. There he 
meets crazed, bearded prophet 
Bohemond (Carradine, appar- 
ently spoofing his role in The 
Ten Commandmentd) before 
wandering into a harrowing cell- 
block of shrieking women, mis- 
shapen men and a hulking 
lunatic witti no pupils (Tor John- 
son). all realized through rudi- 
mentary but effective makeup 
by George Bau. 

Making its debut on DVD-R as 
part of MGM’s Limited Edition 
Collection (a manufacturing-on- 
demand line). The Black Sleep 
can’t exactly hold a brain pan to 
Robert Wise’s classic The Body 
Snatcher (f945), but it remains 
an enjoyable tfirowback to the heyday of macabre 
medical thrillers that will likely meet with more , 
approval from modem fans than it originally did 
on release. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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I t’s been an interesting year down here so far, 
hasn’t it, Wretched Reader? After kicking off Jan- 
uary with my non-interview of Andy Robinson, 
we explored the damp, disjointed delights of The 
Curious Dr. Humpp and the epic incompetence of The 
Horrors of Spider Island, then lamented the classic 
ttiat The Keep might have been and yet really, really 
wasn’t. But you're perhaps beginning to fret - under- 
standably so - that it’s almost summer and I still 
haven’t hauled out a single 1970s made-for-TV- 
movie or anything involving a killer vehicle. Well, fret 
no more. 

Anyone remember Shelley Hack? Skinny chick who 
had the thankless task of replacing Kate Jackson on 
TV’s Charlie's Angels after (irony!) first entering the 
Zeitgeist as the girl in the Charlie perfume commer- 
cials ("kinda young, kinda wow")? One-time AI Pacino 
a>m candy? Later peace activist? Yeah, her. Well, be- 
fore scaling those dizzying heights, our gal first 
stormed the collective'consciousness (sorta) in 1 979’s 
Death Car on the Freeway, a rather over-ambitious 
yet engaging little network curiosity that reimagined 
the cult sensation Duel as a mystery-thriller with 
clumsily heartfelt feminist underpinnings. If that ain't 
enough, it also seems to eerily fore- 
cast the pants-pissingly funny Will 
Ferrell comedy Anchorman: The 
Legend of Ron Burgundy, which 
was still 25 years away. In fact - 
call me crazy, accuse me of grasp- 
ing at windmills and tilting at straws 
- there may be more of a connec- 
tion between these two films than 
meets the jaundiced eye. More on 
• tiwt later. 

Hack plays aspiring TV anchor- 
woman Jan Clausen. Poor Jan's al- 
ready struggling against sexism in 
the workplace and in her private 

life; station management is retuc- 

tant to let a chick cover hard news, and her slimeball 
estranged husbarTd, who also happens to be a news 
anchor (George Hamilton and his tan - that’s right, 
the man^ melanoma forgot), wants her to come back 
home and play the nice submissive wifey. His smug 
• ‘insistence that she’ll never go anywhere without him 


by her side, and repeated admonishments from 
friends and co-workers that women can only get 
ahead in the workplace via ball-busting-bitch tactics, 
only strengttien her resolve not to go either of those 
routes. Meanwhile, a psycho In a van has been tar- 
geting women on Los Angeles freeways, running them 
off the road in one fiery crash after another. He’s been 
dubbed The Freeway Rddler due to his penchant for 
blasting psychotic-sounding blue- 
grass music from his eight-track 
during the attacks, although no one 
thinks it odd that the music is au- 
dible from behind closed windows 
all this vehicular 
manslaughter. (Our faceless, voice- 
less villain is aFso apparently a gi- 
allo devotee, donning black gloves 
in for the kill.) Jan 
5S the opportunity to investi- 
the killing spree herself as a 
means of striking back against the 
misogynist forces that frustrate 
her, but this clearly isn't going to be 
a simple Me: 1 , Patriarchy: 0 slam 
dunk, and much high-speed metal mangling ensues. 

For aTV movie, Death Carboasts some notewortfiy 
talent on both sides of the lens. Before breaking into 
directing, Hal Needham had a long and storied career 
as one of the most respected stuntmen in Hollywood, 
frequently doubling for his close friend Burt Reynolds. 


While Needham would ultimately make a name for 
himself milking car chases for comedy in Reynolds 
(ahem) vehicles such as Smokey and the Bandit, The 
Cannonball Run and StrokerAce, Death Car shows 
him equally adept at playing vehicular carnage com- 
pletely straight^ and tiie results are realistic and fre- 
quently hair-raising. The script - which toggles 
between razor-sharp and excruciatingly silly - is by TV 
stelwart William Wood, whose credits include every- 
thing from Mission: Impossible to The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show, and Death Cats ’70s dream-team sup- 
porting cast is rounded out by Frank Gorshin. Peter 
Graves, Abe Vigoda, Dinah Shore and, albeit briefly, Sid 
Haig. 

So what of my Anchorman theory? Well, ruminate 
on the following. Fact: both films take place in the 
1970s. Fact: despite being in love with Veronica Corn- 
ingstone, Ron Burgundy finds strong, successful 
women intimidating, and is particularly appalled at the 
idea of a femal$ news anchor. Fact: unless traffic is. 
very heavy, LA is less than three hours’ drive from Bur- 
gundy's stomping ground. San Diego. Fact we even- 
tually learn The Freeway Fiddler’s name but never 
actually see his face. Fact; bluegrass fiddle and jazz 
flute (Burgundy's aural weapon of choice) require 
some of the same basic skill set. These are some (but 
by no means all) of the reasons why I'm still not con- 
vinced The Freeway Rddler wasn’t actually Ron Bur- 
gundy. Now get the hell out of my basement, and stay 
classy.® 
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R ecently, the horror genre has seen a great 
influx of tales set during the Victorian era. 
From the mash*up novel Pride and Preju- 
dice and Zombies to the various Victorian 
Undead comic senes, the 19th century continues 
to fuel the creation of creepy gaslit narratives. 

“I think the period is particularly appealing to 
me because it was a point in Western history 
where the collision of traditional thinking and sci- 
entific reason - brought about by the Darwinian 
revolution - reached its zenith,” says Cole Had- 
don, writer, of The Strange Case of Mr. Hyde, a 
new four-issue serial from Dark Horse Comics that 
kicked off in April. “Science was a great beacon 
of hope for so many in the 1 9th century, but it also 
brought change and terrifying new possibilities. 
The fear that science, the ambitions of the ambi- 
tious, could also tear their reality apart. That's why 
[flie story of] Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde continues to 
speak to me.” 

For many, Robert Louis Stevenson’s seminal 
1 886 novella Sbange Case of Dr. Jekyli and Mr. 
Hyde remains the go-to template for any story 
featuring protagonists battling inner demons and 
confronting the dark side of their human nature. 
Stevenson’s namative critically analyzes good and 
evil, as well as the nature of morality, through the 
beneficent Jekyli and his alter ego, the monstrous 
Hyde, who Is unleashed upon the world through 
scientific tampering. 

Haddon’s story picks up some five years after 
the events of Stevenson’s 
novella, which ended with 
Jekyll’s death. A series of 
grisly murders in 
Whitechapel have piqued 
the interest of inspector 
Thomas Adye. During his 
investigations, he is 
shocked to discover that 
Jekyli is still alive, and in- 
carcerated beneath vener- 
able Scotiand Yard. Adye is 
prompted to prod the good 
doctor’s mind in an at- 
tempt to uncover some 
clue to the murderer’s methodology. But rather 
than finding the altruistic character from the orig- 


inal story, Adye comes face to 
face with a cold, calculating and 
morally ambiguous version of Dr. 

Jekyli. 

“I maintain a pretty strict rule 
for myself when I tackle charac- 
ters or books I enjoyed as a kid: 
stay true to the spirit of the source 
material, to what I loved about it 
or just don’t even bother,” ex- 
plains Haddon. “In this case, 1 re- 
ally didn’t think I could add 
anything new to the original story 
unless I aggressively altered it. 

Being uncomfortable with that 
notion, I opted instead for writing 
a sequel that could hopefully be 
even more topical today, as I was- 
n’t sure the original, so familiar as 
it now is, [still] resonated with 
readers as it once had.” 

One of the most fascinating el- 
ements that Haddon has brought 
to this project is the transfomia- 
tion of Jekyli from a staunch be- 
liever in good to more of a 
Hannibal Lecter-like character 

with his own unique moral 

philosophies. 

“Jekyli, via Hyde, embraced the worst of 
Britain’s upper-class society and of humanity,” 
says Haddon. “And so I got to wondering 
what a recombined, single persona, bal- 
anced between the two extremes - a 
noble man who once wanted to cure evil 
and a madman driven solely by his id - 
would be like. What truths would Dr. 
Jekyli now be privy to? How would he 
now see the world? That’s how I wound 
up with my Jekyli, five years older than 
we last saw him; now an amoral libertine 
who preaches free will and choice in tiie 
face of politick, economical and theolog- 
ical constraints meant to keep the poor 
submissive and the wealthy and privi- 
leged in their positions of comfort.” 

Despite the book’s heady themes, it main- 
tains a delightfully fun atmosphere, due in no 


The Strange Case of Mr. Hyde: Dark Horse 's four-issue sequel to the orig- 
inal novel takes more of a Hannibal Lecter approach. 


small part to M.S. Corley’s crisp and punchy, 
artwork. The first issue features a beautifully 
executed, thrilling chase through the London 
Underground and is peppered with many visual 
gags. Including a couple of characters that bear 
a striking resemblance to actors Peter Cushing 
and Michael Caine. It’s all part of Haddon's plan 
to broaden the canvas of his story by throwing 
a few surprises into the book. For instance, 
many will be surprised to learn that the char- 
acter of Inspector Adye is taken from H.G. 
Wells’ The Invisible Man. 

“Paying homage to them, being able to wan- 
der around a world in which they all co-exist, is 
a blast for me,” admits Haddon. “Adye is the 
key to doing that. He’s my Fox Mulder and this 
is his first encounter with the bizarre and often 
freakish fiends that threaten London during the 
last two decades of the 1 9th century.” ^ 
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Created by frtshHous director James Wan, Malignant Man tells the story of Alan Gates, a man dying from a brain tumour with only weeks 
left to live. Trying to find some meaning to his life. Alan intervenes in a mugging and is shot in the head. While on the operating table, the surgeons 
trying to save his life are shocked to discover his tumour is actually a mass of black tendrils. The going gets weird as he’s rescued from the hospital 
by a gun-toting femme fatale, while blade-wielding men in suits slash everything in sight. Writer Michael Alan Nelson paces this first installment 
of the four-issue miniseries well, getting us to sympathize with Alan before pulling the rug out from under him. Clearly there’s more here than 
meets the eye, especially in regards to Alan’s “cancer," and the hints that he’s some sort of messianic figure. A perfect first issue. 


One of the most notorious Roman emperors 
gets the comics treatment in Caligula, a new series 
that chronicles a young farmer named Junius’ at- 
tempts to assassinate Caligula after the ruler rapes 
and murders his fam- 
ily. Make no mistake: 
this is not a pleasant 
book. David Lapham 
is clearly Interested in 
showing the seedier 
and more repulsive 
side of Rome here. If 
you're squeamish 
when it comes to 
rape, eviscerations. 
dismemberments, 
necrophilia and pe- 
dophilia, then this 
probably isn’t the comic for you. Yet, as gloriously 
sensationalistic as the book is, the atrocities do 
service the story and ring true to anyone familiar 
witii Caligula’s reign. Less successful is German 
Nobile’s painted art, which comes across as dark 

and muted,, especially for a 

book flowing with blood. 

What do teenage Sa- 
tanists, ghost cows, flying pigs, 
a giant robot and a UFO have in 
common? Why, they’re all in 
the latest Hellboy chapter, 

Buster Oakley Gets His Wish. 

Buster is one of the aforemen- 
tioned Satanists who gets more 
than he bargained for one night 
in 1 985 when he decides to call 
on ^e powers of darkness. As 
Hellboy eventually discovers, 
what Oakley summoned is 
somewhat more bizarre than 
the devil, but has dire conse- 
quences nonetheless. Fans of 


Big Red will find noth- 
ing new or earth-shat- 
tering here, just a good 
old-fashioned comic 
romp with excellent 
artwork. Kevin Nowlan 
sticks very dose to the 
Mike MIgnola aesthetic 
yet somehow manages 
to put his own stamp 
on the visuals. They’re 
colourful, dynamic and 
fun - not unlike the 
story. 

Ray Harryhausen's ^lant octopus returns 
in It Came From Beneath the Sea..Jigain!. a loose 
sequel to the 1 955 film. Here, an ex-naval captain, 
his successor and an ichthyologist try to prevent the 
oversized cephalopod from wreaking havoc on the 
South Pacific and eventually the world. The Griffiths 
(Clay and Susan) work hard to put together an en- 
tertaining adventure, and while there are some fun 
moments, the emphasis on hu- 

1 mour starts to grate after a 

while. When every other line of 
dialogue is a lame joke, there's 
little room left for drama or 
tension. Not helping matters is 
the inconsistent art that 
changes drastically halfway 
through the book. While a the- 
matic argument could be made 
for the shift in artists and 
styles, the result is jarring and 
the second half of the story 
suffers tremendously as a re- 
sult. 

Plcltlnq up where Battle 
for the Planet of the Apes (the 
I fifth movie in the film series) left 


off. Planet of the Apes starts 
with the brutal assassination of the Lawgiver - one 
of the few simians in a position of authority who be- 
lieves that apes and humans can co-exist harmo- 
niously - by what appears to be human hands. With 
the human/ape alliance already tenuous, both sides 
prepare fi3r bloody war while a human female vows 
to find the killer and hopefully defuse the situation, 
in this intriguing chapter in the Apes saga, Daryl Gre- 
gory examines the differing lifestyles between the 
apes and the humans, nicely filling in the gaps left 
by the films. Of course, we know how everything will 
turn out, but the inevitable and horrific fate of this 
civilization only adds to the story’s pathos. Carlos 
Magno's beautifijily detailed art perfectly captures 
and builds upon the visual foundations established by 
the movie fi'anchise.9 
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"His WORDS BRISTLE WITH A MUSCULAR INTENSITY THAT STRENGTHENS 
ANY BOOK OR MAGAZINE LUCKY TO CONTAIN HIM." 

• Seem* Eoelman. editor of sf weekly a SchFI channel magazine 


Taste of Tenderloin 
BY Gene O'Neil 


The Tenderloin.' a real area to be found within the city of 
SAN Francisco, where the living is very hard and dying all too easy 
for the unfortunate people bound by circumstance, desire, or need 
to live there. Captured in all its varied nuance within the briluant 
prose ofauthor gene O'Neill, the area and its inhabitants come 
alive for readers. Moreover, the author seamlessly weaves 
fascinating strands of dark fantasy and outright horror 

THROUGHOUT EACH STORY. 


"HAUNTING. LYRICAI AND PLUNGES THE READER INTO THE 

DARKER SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO. GENE O’NEILL'S DEFT. AUTHENTIC PROSE 
RESONA-reS WITH THE WEIGHT OF SAD REALITY. ERASING THE UNE BETWEEN 
KNOWLEDGE AND FEAR." 

- PUBUSHERS WEEKLY (STARRED REVIEW) 





DEFORMED AND DESTRUCTIVE BEINGS: 

THE PURPOSE OF HORROR FILMS 

George Ochoa 
McFarland 

It’s the monsters, stupid - at least according to 
George Ochoa’s book Deformed and Destructive 
Beings, in which he presents his all-encompassing 
theory of horror films. Ochoa is certainly a fan, and 
his book has some interesting moments, but his 
argument essentially falls at the first hurdle by 
being both too broad and a “whole cloth” propo- 
sition, meaning, if you don’t accept his primary 
thesis - that the purpose of the horror film is to 
present deformed and destructive beings (DDBs) 
for the audience so that they have the opportunity 
to take pleasure in experiencing new kinds of 
creatures - then the book effectively collapses in 
on itself. 

Ochoa does make some mildly intriguing obser- 
vations about movie monsters, but his attempts to 
fit every kind of horror film into his central argu- 
ment require him to perform some serious mental 
yoga. He also makes no acknowledgment of the 
cultural context in which the horror films he dis- 
cusses are produced; blanket statements such 
as, “Ever since the story of Adam and Eve, there 
has been a notion that the first of a species must 
be male” (confidential to the author: when you've 
finished ignoring both your US location and the 
creation myths of a whole bunch of non-Judeo- 
Christian cultures, there’s a crowd of metaphysical 
biologists outside who want your input on a 
chicken-and-egg problem they’ve been wrestling 
with) and the categorization of J-horror as “a sub- 
genre" suggest that this is a pet project rather than 


the serious academic work it so desperately wants 
to be. 

It mostly reads like an overlong undergraduate 
paper, but by the time you get to the chapter that 
sets out to prove that every element of every horror 
film is devoted to presenting the DDB by explaining 
that horror movies use techniques such as sound 
effects, costumes and production design in order 
to do so (sample quote; “In the world of horror 
films, it is common to have a period of tense si- 
lence followed by a loud, unexpected noise”), you 
start to wonder if Ochoa is not so much from an 
ivory tower as from another planet, 

JUSTINE WARWICK 

BLOOD MONEY: 
AHISTDRYQFTHE FIRST 
TEEN SLASHER FILM CYCLE 

Richard Nowell 
Continuum 

Dear Reader, please humour me for a moment, 
and allow me to offer up a passage from Richard 
Nowell’s Blood Moneyior your perusal: “While teen 
slasher film content was impacted by the films’ re- 
spective makers employing the same narrative 
model and implementing the same production 
strategies so as to realize the same commercial 
objectives, product differentiation (a notion not 
usually ascribed to teen slashers) was insured, to 
varying degrees, by the point in Ume at which ttie 
films were made, due to the undulating commer- 
cial viability of the films and film-types from which 
the content was drawn." Yep, that’s one sentence, 
and it’s pretty indicative of what you’re in for with 
this book. Nowell is as authoritative on this oft-re- 
viled yet undeniably important subgenre as anyone 


- more than most, actually - but I've read market- 
ing textbooks more riveting than this, which is 
pretty sad given the subject matter. 

If you can get past his bloated, charmless prose, 
Nowell’s observations are often enlightening and, 
for the most part, convincingly argued. He makes 
a compelling case that while most slasher films of 
the era are obviously modelled on early archetypes 
Halloween and Black Christmas, Uiey also borrow 
much of their structure from raunchy comedies of 
the same period, which featured ensemble casts 
of young adults and/or teens, first popularized by 
Animal House. Especially fascinating is his com- 
parative study of trends in poster and box cover art 
throughout the period in question, in which he 
tracks trends and sea changes both within the 
genre and outside of it. Trouble is, these critiques 
are only palatable if your stylistic threshold of pain 
is very, very high. I have nothing against dry aca- 
demic writing per se, but Blood Money ultimately 
stands as a how-not-to model. 

In recent years we’ve reviewed one great book 
on this subject (Adam Rockoff’s Going to Pieces, 
which was subsequentiy turned into a great docu- 
mentary) and one really, really bad one (Kent Byron 
Armstrong’s Slasher Films). Where does Blood 
Money fit in? Somev\rfiere between “an A for effort” 
and “what a waste.” 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

HAMMER FILMS -THE UNSUNG 
HEROES: THE TEAM BEHIND THE LEGEND 

Wayne Kinsey 
Tomahawk 

When one thinks of Hammer Studios, icons such 
as Peter Cushing, Christopher Lee and Ingrid Pitt im- 
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WHO GOES THERE? 

THE NOVELLA THAT FORMED 
THE BASIS FOR THE THING 

John W. Campbell 
Rocket Ride 

John W. Campbell's pivotal and 
claustrophobic 1938 novella Who 
Goes There? - about aliens who 
hide within us - is back in print, with the addition of a 
compelling introduction by author/screenwriter William 
F. Nolan (Logan’s Run), who also provides his never-be- 
fore-published original screen treatment for inclusion. 
Now you can get a glimpse at what The Thing (1982) 
might have looked like with a quirkier, sci-fi edge. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 

THE GATHERING 

Kelley Armstrong 
Doubleday Canada 
Best-selling author Kelley Arm- 
strong kicks off her second young 
adult trilogy with The Gathering, 
which sees teenage Maya attempt- 
ing to unravel the mysteries of the 
medical research town she lives 
in - among them, what dragged her under the water the 
day her best friend, a star swimmer, drowned, and the 
meaning of her paw print birthmark- Low on outright 
horror, but boasting plenty of supernatural intrigue. Arm- 
strong fans should approve. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

KINCAID: 

A mRANORMAL CASEBOOK 

William F. Nolan 
Rocket Ride 

Originally intended for TV. this quick 
and gleefully cheesy read rounds 
up three somewhat dated soft- 
boiled detective stories headed up 
by rugged paranormal investigator 
David Kincaid. A headless, heartless corpse connected 
to a blood cult, a young actress possessed by demonic 
forces, and a true house of horror prove no match for 
Kincaid's wisecrackin’ bravado, uncanny sixth sense and 
devastating karate skills. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 
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mediately come to mind. But, just as important as die charismatic actors were the crews of equally 
talented, creative professionals (artisans, technicians and salespeople, among them) working behind 
the camera to create and market the visions of Gothic horror fantasy for which Hammer was 
renowned. Sadly, many of these people were rarely, if ever, acknowledged publicly for their work; yet 
without their valuable contributions the films would not have been half as memorable. 

With Hammer Films - The Unsung Heroes, author Wayne Kinsey (Hammer Films - The Bray Studios 
Yeard) rectifies this by not only attaching faces to the names listed in the credits, but also by identifying 
those who never received credit to begin with (due to the then-practice of awarding onscreen recog- 
nition to department heads only). He presents detailed biographical entries, arranged departmentally, 
for more than 200 company crew members and associates from all facets of production and distri- 
bution; included in these ranks are producers, camera operator, editors, production designers, con- 
tinuity people, stuntmen, costume and wardrobe personnel, special effects technicians and more. 

The relatively unglamorous workaday roufine at the "House of Horror” is vividly presented through 
scores of revealing anecdotes about everything from trying to animate the snakes in the hair of the 
titular threat from The Gorgon, to attempting to make a rubber vampire bat "fly" in Scars of Dracula, 
and dealing with a temperamental Bette Davis (who actually succeeded in getting the director of her 
film TheAnniversaryUted). In spite of such obstacles, those employed by Hammer attest to a mainly 
happy working environment and a true camaraderie with one another -gained no doubt from working 
on multiple films together. 

With a foreword by actress Barbara Shelley, this incredibly detailed, well-researched, nearly 500- 
page tome (Kinsey spent twelve years gathering interviews for the project) features just under 1 000 
fantastic images, including fantastic rare makeup concept designs, studio grounds maps, construction 
blueprints for props and sets, and reproductions of sheet music. A triumph in every sense of the word, 
this is essential reading for all Hammer aficionados. 

JAMES BURRELL 


ROHERS 

Daniel Kraus 

Delacorte 

It’s pretty easy to look down upon young adult fiction. After all, it’s a category that can certainly 
resonate when you are a teenager, but doesn’t going bananas over a YA title as a grown-up smacks 
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E ver wonder if ydur drsessiqn with horror movies and dther forms of violent 

ENTERTAINMENT IS UNHEALTHY? IF 50, DO YOURSELF A FAVOUR AND READ THE LUST FOB 
BLOOD (PROMETHIUS BOOKS), JEFFREY A. KOTTLER'S THOROUGH, 310-PAGE INVESTIGATION 
OF "WHY WE ARE FASCINATED BY DEATH, MURDER, HORROR, AND VIOLENCE." 


It's an attempt to understand our most base, animalistic tendencies, 
but also a work of self-exploration, 

“The reason I wrote this book was to better understand the overwhelm- 
ing reactions to the true crime book I'd written earlier," explains Kottler, 
a practicing psychologist and professor at California State University. 
"Whereas I do enjoy watching violent movies and reading exciting, violent 
books, I feel a certain shame over this attraction, especially considering 
I'm supposedly a sensitive guy who is completely non-violent. So, writing 
the book. I actually felt much better about how nor- 
mal my reactions are, and even how useful enter- 
tainment media can be to help us with our dark 
sides.” 

The chapters cover everything from the roots of 
violence-as-sport in ancient Rome to modern incar- 
nations such as ultimate fighting, our interest in true 
crime and fascination with serial killers and, natu- 
rally, the popularity of horror fiction - from monsters 
to torture porn ultra-violence. 

"Personally 1 can't really watch graphic violence 
that is too realistic so I just avert my eyes during 
the worst scenes," says Kottler. who was trauma- 
tized by the film Horrors of the Black Museum as a 
child and the original Halloween when in his 20s, 
and admits to going to see both the Saw and Hostel 
series in the theatre. 

Although the average horror fan knows that much 
of the attraction here is the heart-pumping thrill of 
being terrified. Kottler presents a much more com- 
plex relationship to horror. He not only examines his 
own interests but also consults other academics, movie critics, filmmak- 
ers and average people for answers. He discovers that women - who are 
more voracious consumers of slasher films than men - sometimes feel 
more alive, even sexually aroused, when they’re within the safe frame- 
work of a horror film; that for men. especially teenagers, watching a hor- 
ror movie can be a rite of manhood to prove fearlessness to prospective 
mates; that the need to view others' trauma, whether real or staged, 
comes from an evolutionary drive to gather as much information in the 
interest of self-preservation (don't pick up hitchhikers, don’t go down in 
the basement alone, etc.); and filmmakers are indeed constantly search- 
ing for new ways to, as producer Clark Peterson {Scanners, Stranger in 
the House, Wishmaster) says, “excite new parts of the psyche.” 

Peterson is also one of the producers of The Last Victim {RM/fl /O), the 
film based on the true story of Jason Moss, a graduate student who be- 


friended serial killer John Wayne Gacy by posing as an admirer/potential 
victim in an attempt to glean personal information for a thesis on serial 
killers. Moss was one of Kottler's students and the research resulted in 
the 1 999 book The Last Victim, which they co-wrote. Prophetically. Moss 
committed suicide in 2006. 

Whether or not Moss' journey into the world of serial killers led directly 
to his suicide is debatable, though. “Honestly. I don't know for sure.” ad- 
mits Kottler, who was consulted on the film adaptation. “But I’d like to 
think that in his case delving so deeply into that 
world sure didn’t help matters." 

Moss' fascination is fairly common, though, as 
The Lust for Blood makes clear by focusing on se- 
rial killer fan culture, which involves murderer- 
themed merchandise, the market (or art and 
artifacts from infamous murderers, and the fervent 
groupies who are attracted to them. 

“I just gave a lecture to 700 people about the 
book, and the film based on the prior true crime 
book and I've never experienced such strong reac- 
tions from an audience," notes Kottler. “Most peo-' 
pie were totaliy enthralled because it spoke to their 
own experience, but others were absolutely ap- 
palled." ‘ ‘ . 

Perhaps the most enlightening element of his 
new book, however, is Kottler's assertion that our 
violent nature has allowed us to survive this long, 
with the most violent ofthe species becoming the 
most successful. "We are capable of great sav- 
agery," he writes, elaborating that these instincts 
have not had enough time, evolutionarily speaking, to leave us, therefore 
we require safe ways to sate our natural appetites. 

“That is one important theme of -the book: violent entertainment can 
be highly therapeutic, as well as enjoyable, especially in moderate doses.” 
he states, cautioning, “but.a lot depends on what else Is going on in a 
person's world. After all, some people are so aroused and activated by 
watching violence that they become more aggressive or else experience 
a kind of vicarious trauma." 

So what about the author himself? Hovv has he coped with being ex- 
posed to so much violence?- 

“I've been a psychologist for so many years that I’ve heard and seen, 
so many awful things,” says Kottler. “I work in Nepal to help prevent child . 
slavery. I have seen people at their absolute worst and I suppose I’ve 
learned over time to set boundaries,’’ 






^*1 eing the unrepentant genre bibliophile that I am, I 
K know with a sick certainty that there are shock- 
ingly original, boundary-pushing works of literary 
horror out there that I’ll only get to experience if some- 
one someday sees fit to translate them. 

One such mind-boggling, how-did-l-not-know-about- 
this book recently landed on my desk. The first page had 
me hooked. It was, and I’m not aggrandizing here, unlike 
anything I had ever read. 

Le Necrophile {aX.a. The Necrophil- 
iacfi is a French-language novella 
penned in 1972 by Gabrielle Wittkop 
(1 920 - 2002), a writer who was born 
in France but spent much of her adult 
life in Germany. By most accounts, 

Wittkop was an unapologetic eccen- 
tric with an anti-social streak who 
chose to live life on her own terms. 

She also had a long-held fascination 
with death, sexual deviation and the 


of, I don’t know, arrested development? The problem with viewing true literature ttirough ttiis 
restrictive lens is what to do with works such as Great Expectations or The Catcher in the 
Rye - are they just for teens because they happen to feature young people as first-person' 
protagonists? It’s a lofty comparison, I realize, to extend this observation to Daniel Kraus’ Rot- 
ters, but there you go. For the horror genre it just might be the 
coming-of-age novel of our young century. 

From its opening line - "This is the day my mother dies" - 
Rotters retreats into deep shadows and pretty much stays there. 

When brilliant shjdent Joey Crouch moves from Chicago to rural 
Iowa to live with the dad he’s never known, we have a classic 
thematic set-up: new kid must navigate an unfriendly school and 
a problematic father-son relationship. As it turns out, the towns- 
folk barely know his father, a foul-smelling recluse nicknamed 
“The Garbage Man, " better than he does. As Joey comes to learn 
about the clandestine brotherhood of grave-robbers to which he 
belongs, and in which he himself soon becomes a fledgling 
member, the parallels between these ultimate social outsiders 
and Joey’s status as high-school pariah become both clear 
and compelling. 

Yet Kraus’ narrative doesn’t take on a John-Hughes-only-darker predictability. Instead, 
Joey, packing on wiry muscle from his midnight digs, embarks on a cross-country 
odyssey to avenge an act that I shouldn’t describe, except to say that it's suitably horrific. 
Along the way, the author elevates grave-robbing to the point where it clearly deserves 
its own subgenre. He accomplishes this through a Chuck Palahniuk-like skill at research- 
ing and then riffing on all the fascinating details of his topic. 

But is this novel really horror? Let’s put it this way; there's cascades of gore, and 
enough overall morbidity and cemetery chic to help Rotters qualify as a selection in the 
Goth Book-of-the-Month Club. 



macabre that found its way into much of her fiction, 
though perhaps never more so than in The Necrophiliac 
(translation by Don Bapst out now from ECW Press). As 
the title implies, this is a book about loving the dead - 
literally. But I’m pretty much willing to guarantee that it 
is also the most poetic book you will ever read about 
graphic necrophilia. And it’s endlessly fascinating for 
that very reason, as well as for its ruminations on mor- 
tality and the complex, isolating nature of our protago- 
nist's sexual inclinations. 

The 92-page volume takes the form of an illicit diary, 
covering just over two years in the life of Lucien, a pas- 
sionate bisexual necrophiliac. The entries are singularly 
concerned with his acquisition of corpses (primarily by 
grave-robbing, though on occasion more devious means 
are employed), the act of pleasuring oneself with the 
dead, the specifics of human decay and the ways of 
temporarily arresting it. Crass content, sure, but ap- 
proached using the lyrical language of elegant erotic fic- 
tion. making it simultaneously beautiful and grotesque 
- almost like a highly romanticized counterpart to 
Japan's Ero guro (erotic grotesque) movement. Lucien 
has great emotion for his deceased companions, view- 
ing them as compliant lovers, even as he commits un- 
deniably uncomfortable (horrifying? icky?) acts upon 
them, such as when he gratifies himself with a still-born 
infant. 

Even now, nearly 40 years after its initial publication, 
it feels a bit taboo to read it. Here, at last, is a boundary 
that few dare cross, an element of the macabre that has 
not been played out in a thousand similar iterations al- 
ready, and it's been kept secret from me by the barrier 
of language my entire life. Of course, now 1 can’t help 
but fret over what other weird and terrifying foreign fic- 
tion I've been missing out on all these years. 

MONICAS. KUEBLER 
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THE SECRET OF CRICKLEY HALL 

James Herbert 
TOR 

Okay, stop me if any of this sounds familiar: a couple moves to the country witii their two 
daughters after their young son goes missing, in hopes that their creepy new rental property 
will give them a fresh start; soon they are hearing knocks in the night, seeing apparitions and 
experiencing cold spots; they soon learn the house was tire scene of scandalous child abuse 
and a terrible accident 60-some years earlier that left a bunch of orphans dead; as the forces 
within the house grow more powerful, a malevolent former 
resident returns for closure, a secret is revealed and spec- 
tral justice is served. 

Author James Herbert has been writing horror profes- 
sionally for nearly forty years, and this is borne out in the 
fact that The Secret of Ciickley Hall is a perfectly service- 
able haunted house story - the writing is elegant, the 
characters compelling, the setting palpable, and the self- 
flagellating evil entity suitably deranged. All the elements 
of a successful ghost story are here, but the one thing it 
lacks overshadows the rest of its otherwise quality parts. 
In its 640 pages, there is nary a fresh plot twist to be 
found, and so it ail too quickly becomes far too easy to 
predict what is going to happen next. 

It also proves to be a profoundly “safe” read: the events 
of the past may be cruel, salacious and deadly, but the 
present-day characters, while frequently threatened, never 
suffer any greater injury than a hard crack on the head or a dislocated shoulder. There are no 
shocking deaths to throw the reader off balance; the only people who meet their maker are 
those who you expect to. And then it’s neatly wrapped up with a Steven Spielberg-esque Hol- 
lywood ending. 

While all this makes it difficult to recommend to voracious horror fans, who’d likely deem 
Crickley Hall predictable and trite, it's still polished enough to be a worthwhile read for more 
occasional dabblers in genre fiction who are less likely to know all ttie conventions by rote. 

MONICA $. KUEBLER 
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turn the corner of New York City's Madi- 
son Avenue and 36th Street, and there it 
is: the hearse, in ali its gleaming retro 
beauty, parked on a quiet side street just south 
of the famed Morgan Library. I wonder vaguely 
if mysterious industrialist J.R Morgan will figure 
into the “living history of New York’s deceased” 
that I’m about to experience. As it turns out, this 
is just a handy place to park because you can 
then hook around the block, head west, and 
you’re at the Empire State Building, which Drew 
Raphael, owner and guide of Dead Apple Tours, 
describes as our “jumping-off point.” 

It’s that kind of presentation, with Raphael as- 
suming a persona that’s part ironically 
schmaltzy emcee, part genuine aficionado of the 
macabre and part Crypt Keeper, complete with 
corny puns punctuated by his own laughter. In 
the minutes before the tour starts, though, I see 
the toned-down, everyday guy that you sense 
he is before he dons his black undertaker’s suit 
and gets behind the wheel of his 1 960 Cadillac 
Superior Crown Royale combination hearse. 
(“Combination” because in small towns, 
hearses often doubled as ambulances.) It’s then 
that he explains to me that Dead Apple Tours 
draws three primary crowds: tourists, locals and 
“other.” This last category includes goths, met- 
alheads, “vampires," old car fans, and “people 
who are into death.” 

* 

I slide into the vehicle’s third row, a section 
that I suppose wouldn’t be in use if the vehicle 
were transporting corpses. The car itself repre- 
sents the best of the old, with an immaculate 
black leather interior and huge tail fins, and the 
new, with its pull-down screen to provide visu- 
als complementing Raphael’s talking points. Be- 
fore boarding, we’re issued playing-card-like 
tickets that are good for "1 Soul’s Admit- 
tance." Mine sports a sneering Sid Vicious 
(“St. Sid") on the front, and on the 


back, an epigraph: “Death, the one appointment 
we all must keep, and for which no time is set," 
attributed to Charlie Chan. 

At our first stop, on Fifth Avenue just south of 
34th Street, we learn that the Empire State 
Building is not only the tallest building in New 
York, but also the fourth tallest structure in the 
Americas. . . and, incidentally, where “30 people 
have taken a header” over the decades. Not a 
good move even for the suicidal, it turns out. 
First, you can injure a tourist. Second, the build- 
ing’s tapering structure, plus the strong cross- 
winds, means you’re apt to be blown back onto 
a setback long before making it to the ground. 
In fact, this is what happened in April 2007, 
when a lawyer leapt from the 69th floor, hit the 
30th and severed his leg. . . which continued to 
fall all the way to the pavement below, an image 
that, we're told, gave the many onlookers night- 
mares for some time to come. 

Our next destination is somewhat less satis- 
fying as it doesn’t actually exist anymore. It’s 
the original Madison Square Garden, where ar- 
chitect and rogue Stanford White was shot by 
jealous Harry Thaw in a scene memorialized in 
E.L. Doctorow’s 1975 novel, Ragtlme.'^e're on 
the west side of Madison Square Park, and are 
being asked to look through the trees to the east 
side and imagine the grand old structure where 
a couple of nondescript high-rises currently 
stand. Indeed, if there’s one flaw in the other- 
wise informative and evocative tour it’s that 
we’re occasionally asked to look “100 feet be- 
hind US’’ or glance out a particular window as 
we drive by a location. The route 
certainly does a good job of 
packing in the death sites, but 


sometimes a true sense of geography isn’t re- 
ally allowed to sink in. 

Raphael, to his credit, does his best to get as 
close to key locations as possible, often linger- 
ing in ways that would get a normal car or driver 
in hot water; it’s almost as if the hearse is ac- 
corded some automatic respect, the way a 
school bus might be. Still, the NYPD traffic cop 
who pulls alongside us on 23rd Street is having 
none of it, as she warns us that we’re obstruct- 
ing traffic. As we move down the block to where 
the Chelsea Hotel stands, it’s at a pace that’s 
truly funereal, and the cop pulls in behind us, 
following to make sure we really do leave her 
beat. Yet this is tricky since we’re at one of the 
high points of the tour, learning about how 
Nancy Spungen met her fate while shacked up 
with musician Sid Vicious, and how poet Dylan 
“Do not go gentle into that good night” Thomas 
contracted deadly pneumonia after a heavy bout 
of drinking at the White Horse Tavern. 

Later, when we hit the West Village, we see 
the White Horse itself, and also pause outside 
65 Bank Street, where Vicious overdosed on 
heroin. These are some of the ways that the tour 
becomes recursive, giving one a more dimen- 
sional sense of history. Another example is the 
famous arch designed by White at Washington 
Square Park. The park itself was originally the 
site of Potter's Field - and 10,000 people are 
still buried there. Also in the park stands the 
300-year-old Hangman’s Elm, where public ex- 
ecutions were held. You wouldn’t know its his- 
tory unless someone pointed it out, as Raphael 
does; it’s doubtful that there’s a commemora- 
tive plaque on display for it. 

Facts like these gradually provide a creeping 
sense of the inescapa- 
bility of death 
- it’s every- 




where, even under the most innocuous exteriors. 
This feeling of death’s ubiquity is compounded by 
the way dusk descends into night as the tour pro- 
gresses and the piped-in organ music on the 
hearse speakers is replaced by a down-tempo 
piano soundtrack. As Raphael gracefully maneu- 
vers the hearse around tight turns, rather like a 
giant surfboard, and'we glide by the wandering Fri- 
day night crowds, even the living start to take on a 
ghostly semblance. When we finally pay a visit to 
the brownstone where Heath Ledger died - and 
where the many subsequent gawkers and well- 
wishers inspired Raphael to form Dead Apple Tours 
- the setting is empty, save for a lonely, yellowish 
light. The emotion, then, is simply melancholy, not 
sensationalist or, as I half-expected, exploitative. 

Lest you think that the tour becomes overly 
touchy-feely, rest assured that it remains highly 
visceral. We get the grisly lowdown on the 19th- 
century sports of bear-baiting and rat-baiting, 
check out an area of Chinatown renowned for its 
gang killings and secret tunnels, and visit neigh- 
bourhoods noted for cannibals and mob rub-outs. 
If you’re considering taking the two-hour Dead 
Apple Tour, be advised that when it ends, it leaves 
you on a cobblestone street way down by the South 
Street Seaport. There are no subways nearby, but 
there are bars that Raphael is glad to recommend. 
We take a few moments for photo ops by the car, 
and then we’re each given a bumper sticker that 
reads, “My Other Car is a Hearse." 

There’s definitely a touristy feel to the experi- 
ence, but it’s blended nicely with a thoughtful re- 
spect for history. In fact, what’s neat is that if you’ll 
be in the New York area for a long weekend and 
aren’t familiar with the city. Dead Apple Tours 
would actually substitute nicely for a conventional 
sightseeing excursion. No, spots such as Central 
Park and Carnegie Hall aren't included... but they 
will be once the "Uptown Tour” route commences. 
Raphael is busy writing that script now. 

Dead Apple Tours are given everyday except Sun- 
day, and tickets are $45 USD. The hearse can ac- 
commodate seven people. More information and 
booking options are provided at 
deadappletours.com or 1-888-557-1313 . 9 



Deadtropolis: : clockwise from ap) Dead Apple Tours' Drew Raphael and passengers, the Chelsea Hotel, the 
exact spot vdjere Nancy Spungen died, the arch in Washington Spuaic Park, ann 9re 'St. Sid' boarding ticket. 
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ometimes owning the best home video 
version of a film isn't enough: some- 
times you need to own a piece of the 
history around it. 

Coilecting vintage memorabilia is an exciting 
hobby with all of the thrills and chills of the films 
that inspire it. Or, more accurately, what the pro- 
motional material displayed in theatres promises, 
which is what I like to collect. 

The likelihood I'll ever get my hands on some- 
thing like the prop gun Richard Johnson used to 
blow the brains out of the corpse rising off the ex- 
amination table at the beginning of Lucio Fulci's 
Zombie (1979) is pretty slim. An actual 35mm 
print would be more realistic, but hardly practical. 
However, as the wonderfully aged one-sheet once 
used in a theatre in El Salvador to advertise Zombi 
2: Las isla de los muertos vivos hanging on the 
wall in front of me attests. I can own some of the 
original art produced for it and display it in my lair, 
much to the eternal embarrassment of my wife. 

The poster set me back $50 - pretty reasonable 
as it was not in the best shape. It was definitely 
used and consequently fragile, but looked so awe- 
somely authentic I didn't hesitate to have it 
archivally framed. The acid-free back and UV-re- 
sistant glass it's sandwiched between to preserve 
it and the black aluminum holding it together cost 
me another $250. A scary expense, but really an 
investment, as I could easily get that money back 
should I ever go insane and sell it. Until then. I'll 
always be intrigued by the mystery of how tiiis big 
piece of paper got from South America to my 
basement waii. 

At least I know the image on the poster was 
used elsewhere. It graces the cover of Volume #2 
of Creepy Images, a class English-language peri- 
odical published in Germany that is dedicated to 
the “wild world of exploitation memorabilia." Ac- 
cording to the index, it's from the German promo- 
tional campaign. 

Volume #6 is the current issue of Creepy Im- 
ages. It's digest-sized, with a thick cardstock 
cover housing 54 high-gloss, ad-free pages. The 
inside cover contains the table of contents, and 
the first page offers up an editorial by Thorsten 
Benzel, creator/editor of Creepy Images and au- 


COLLECTING KILLER EYE-CANDY 





thor of Muchas Gracias. Senior Lobo, a highly re- 
garded guide to memorabilia from the films of Paul 
Naschy. Then it's straight to the meat! 

Featured first are the one-sheet and twelve lobby 
cards produced for the early '80s 
German release of Im Blutrausch 
des Satans, the Teutonised title 
given to Mario Bava's body-count 
classic Heazione a catena (1971), 
better known by two of its numer- 
ous English titles, A Bay of Blood 
and Twitch of the Death Nerve. The 
pictures, only one or two per page, 
are exquisite. It’s more than poster 
porn, too! An accompanying half- 
page write-up provides context 
and background on the sumptuous 
artwork, and a sidebar checklist 
details all known promo paper 
printed. 

Then there’s the rest of it! The 
stylized campaign for the Japan- 
ese theatrical release of Antonio 
Margheriti’s cannibal gut- 
muncher/Vietnam vet drama Can- 
nibal Apocalypse (1980) is 
included, as are the Italian re- 
leases of Joe D'Amato’s sexy 
shocker Emanuelle and the Last 


Cannibals (1977) and the deceptively demure 
French art for Fulci's notorious slasher The New 
York Ripper{^SS2). The Spanish paper promot- 
ing Sergio Martino's third giallo. Your Vice is a 
Locked Door and Only I Have the 
Key (1972), is interesting in that it 
makes it out to be a sex film! The 
best and most rare set of pictures - 
for the German release of Amando 
de Ossorio’s final Blind Dead film, 
the atmospheric Night of the Seag- 
ulls (1 975) - is last. You can prac- 
tically smell the rot of the undead 
Knights Templar coming off the 
page! 

Creepy Images is a collectible it- 
self; a pint-sized, book-quality cata- 
logue of a form of art pretty much 
lost to the sands of time, if the 
generic Photoshop concoctions that 
briefly occupy the walls of your av- 
erage multiplex are any indication. I- 
t's as fascinating as it is ogle-worthy. 
And the cultui;p-specific terms it con- 
tains, such as quattro-fogli or chi- 
rashi. made me realize how much 
more there Is to learn about this 
realm of collecting. We're going to 
need a bigger Casa\ 
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"A FANTASTIC FESTIVAL" 

- RUE MORGUE 


LOVE IT!" 

-AIN'T IT COOL 
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Surrealistic Sci-Fi adventure 
comedy about a heart broken 
mad scientist and his lost lover 


Ademonpossesedbrideison [, 


funniest and bloodiest wedding 
you've ever seen. 


A disturbed woman, haunted 
by the death of her lover, 
kidnaps and brutalizes 
thoseshe believes to be 
her lover reborn. 
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AUDREY ROSE lsouwdthack] 

Michael Small 

KRfTZERLANO 

One of the leading film scoring talents 
in America during the 70s, Michael 
Small (The Stepford Wived\ excelled at 
creepy, sparse scores with fluid, sud- 
den mood shifts. After Audrey Rose’s 
“Main Trtle,” Small’s genteel theme is 
stripped down to ite bare harmonic el- 
ements, with a decelerating tonal rap- 
ping on cimbalom fa type of dulcimer) 
providing an ongoing motif, and chords 
that stop short of coming to any formal 
rest. An eleven-note pattern also forms 
the anchor point for two contrasting 
concepts: what a vulnerable character 
is feeling, and whatever spiritual force 
lies just a few scenes away (character- 
ized by a deranged glass harp and 
weird dripping effects). Sonically bal- 
anced, despite being culled from two 
reels of isolated mono mix stems, Au- 
drey Rose]s among Small's most chill- 
ing works, rigidly straddling the line 
between heartfelt and terror-stricken. 
MRH 
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ZOMBI iNsnniiiiEm 

Escape Velocity 

Relapse 

Beyond sharing a name with the Italian 
title for Romero’s Dawn of the Dead, 
Pittsburgh’s Zombi also shares a defi- 
nite stylistic connection to the sound- 
tracks of such grim ’70s gems with a 
style that Is tenuous, repetitive and 
brimming with electronic trepidation. 
While the duo - consisting of synth 
man/bassist/programmer Steve Moore 


and drummer Anthony Paterra - began 
its creative life sonically worshipping 
John Carpenter’s simple-yet-iconic 
scores for Halloween and Escape from 
New York, this fourth LP finds Zombi 
detouring into the deep space of 
Krautrock. The five instrumental tracks 
are surprisingly catchy, and even 
danceable, showcasing a sequenced, 
yet no less reti’o, listening experience 
heavily reminiscent of classic German 
maestros Klaus Schulze, NEUI, 
Kraftwerk and Tangerine Dream. The 
atmosphere of horror is still very preva- 
lent within Zombi's sound, even at its 
most playful, offering a dreamy, drug- 
induced haze of creepy feelings and 
uneasy, pill-popping psychedelia that is 
nothing less than an utterly essential 
trip up Jacob's Ladder. GP 



DEATH WOLF 

S/T 

Regain/Bloodoawn 

Although Death Wolf may seem like a 
young suckling pup in the horror punk 
game, this side project of Marduk gui- 
tarist Morgan Hakansson has actually 
been ravaging sheep for quite a while, 
having released its Revelation Unortho- 
dox debut under the moniker Devil's 
Whorehouse back in 2003. The name 
change is fitting, however, as this fol- 
low-up to 2009’s Blood & Ashes ups 
the aggression so much that it almost 
seems like a different band recorded it. 
While a blatantly paid homage to the 
Misfits/Samhain oeuvre is still very ap- 
parent from the overdriven Danzigian 
howl of vocalist Maelstrom (particularly 
on “The Other Hell'' and “Wolfs Pallid 
Sister”), the guitar work of Makko is 
much heavier, frantic and thrashier on 
tracks such as “Circle of Abomination” 
and “Dawn of Flesh," drawing Death 
Wolf’s sound closer to that of Marduk. 
With a crushing groove and bluesy 
swagger. Death Wolf \s the most ador- 
ing love letter to Glenn Danzig imagi- 
nable. GP 



VAMPIRES EVERYWHERE! «"w 

Kiss the Sun Goodbye 

Century Media 

They named themselves after a comic 
book in The Lost Boys, but this LA 
quintet seems more akin to Franken- 
stein’s monster. Frontman Michael 
Vampire (that's right) used to play 
bass in sunny punk-pop band Love. 
She Wrote before ditching that dying 
trend for a new sound that stitches to- 
gether hardcore, pop, dance and 
screamo. The resulting monstrosity, to 
paraphrase The Creature, belongs 
dead. It’s not that we doubt Mr. Vam- 
pire’s commitment to music (he has 
tattooed his hands after all), but his 
impeccably styled quintet seems to 
have paid more attention to their hair 
than their songs, overlaying Auto- 
Tuned and screamed vocals onto 
generic riffs stolen... sorry, inspiredb^ 
the likes of Slayer (“Immortal Love") 
and Avenged Sevenfold (“Bury Me 
Alive”). Vampire’s lyrics are likewise 
M/Zg/rffan-friendly, invoking saleable 
adolescent romanticism (“We are the 


fools that fall in love,” he sings on 
"Children of the Night") wherever 
possible. These boys should stay lost. 
SP^ 
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RUSTY EYE mi 

Live at the Rainbow MMX 

Epoche Records 

Note to Rusty Eye; Calling your live 
album a “sonic documentary” is un- 
necessarily pretentious, especially if 
you’re already a moderately well-re- 
spected underground horror-metal act 
with an awesome multi-camera gim- 
mick on its website (rustyeye.com - 
seriously, check it out). Although suf- 
fering from questionable recording 
quality (the band calls it “D.l.Y.," but 
it may well be closer to “bootleg”), the 
second live album from the LA-based 
trio works hard to consolidate the 
best elements from the group’s 
canon, including songs from its 2005 
Cryogenic EP and its latest. Possessor 
(disappointingly, sans Goblin’s Claudio 
Simonetti, who played on the album 
track "Wings of a Demon”). The 
band’s passion for horror culture 



TIMBER TIMBRE m 

Creep On Creepin' On 

Arts & Crafts 

If you've heard the track “Bad Ritual" on our 
Hymns Vol. II compilation, you’ll probably agree 
that it lives up to the album tifle Creep On Creepin' 

On. The ten songs on the fourth full-length from 
this Ontario folk collective fronted by Taylor Kirk 
have both a creepy vibe and a creeping sound. 

Lurching forward via antiquated instrumentation - including sparse piano hits, the 
haunting strains of a timeworn violin and occasional moans from a tarnished horn 
or two - there’s ominous atmosphere to spare here. Kirk’s vocals settle over it all 
like the ghost of a 1 950s crooner, while his lyrics grasp at heartbreak ("Lonesome 
Hunter”), the dark forces of nature (“Black Water") and the even darker forces of 
the occult (“Bad Ritual”). And when he steps away from tiie mic, for “Obelisk," 
“Swamp Magic" and “Souvenirs,” an evocative nightmare quality fit for horror 
soundtracks rises to the surface. Nestled somewhere between a dark fairy tale 
and lost music from Twin Peaks, Creep On Creepin' On is the frightening, ime- 
slstible musical version of that Black Lodge in the woods. DA 
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"Ain > no grave can hold my body down. " 

TRADITIONAL 


Road trips are the best time for listening to music. I like to synch my 
soundtrack to the journey, too, so on a recent trip from Toronto to Tennessee 
I switched over to country radio. Classic outlaw songs by the likes of Johnny 
Cash and Merle Haggard reminded me of how bloody and nasty that genre 
can be, even if most of the horror is in real-life cheating and beating rather 
than monsters 

There are bands that take olde-tyme twang and set it to scary stories, 
though. Our Texan friends Ghoultown rule at this, as does Southern Goth 
duo Those Poor Bastards. You can add to that list The Pine Box Boys. 

Calling themselves “Genuine Arkansas Horrorbilly," these four gents - 
leader Lester I Raww, bassist Colonel Timothy Leather, drummer Steven 
Dodds and banjo picker Alex "Possum” Carvidi - have been turning blue- 
grass blood red since 2003. And while albums such as Arkansas Killing 
Timeanti SWS.^mined traditional murder ballad territory, the band’s latest 
creation, Tales of the Emancipated Head (a concept album told from the 
point of view of a decapitated poet’s head), is the most horrific one yet. 

"I do think we might be the first country/bluegrass band to compose 
songs about necrophilia, ” says Lester. “I wanted to delve more into straight 
horror and make a record that speaks directly to the crowd that was com- 
ing to our shows. You look out and say, ‘I’ve got that Dawn of the Deadl- 
shirt’ or after ttie show you're talking to people about ITie Human Centipede 
and you figure there’s something there that connects you.” 

A rollicking trip through Lester’s favourite modern horror, from “Franken- 
stein” to “No Room Left for Barbara,” the record features creepy spoken 
word interludes between songs such as “I was a Teenage Necro” and “Live 
Brains.” It's a fun ride, but Lester points out that there’ is also a message 
to the The Pine Box Boys’ madness. 

“I come from a pretty bloody culture,” admits the singer, a full-time Eng- 
lish teacher and part-time magician who grew up on Southern Gothic 
scribes such as William Faulkner and Flannery O’Connor. “So when the 
album ends with the levees bursting and blood running over the entire town 
and the one lone survivor drenched in blood... I think most people who enjoy 
the zombie films will get the metaphors, you know?” 

Indeed we will. Tales of the Emancipated Head is available now from 
pineboxboys.com. 

THE BLOOD SPAnERED GUIDE CAN BE HEA’RO WEEKLY ON RUEMORGUERAOIO.COM 



aside, these performances are occa- 
sionally loose, while basically re- 
treading familiar ground. Inevitably, 
this all comes off as an unsolicited 
vanity project from a band that still 
needs to refine its sonic identity. 

ED 



BLIZARO 

City of the Living Nightmare 

Razorback 

Playing a mash-up of classic Black 
Sabbath and Italian horror sound- 
track-inspired prog rock, you’d ex- 
pect Blizaro to be a kick-ass group 
for the metal and Fulci/Argento set. 
They aren’t. The elements are all 
here - creepy analog synth, retro 
doom metal and spaghetti splatter 
atmosphere aplenty - and yet some- 
how this three-piece from Rochester, 
New York still manages to be an in- 
credibly boring version of similarly 
themed acts such as Anima Morte, 
The Giallos Flame, et al. The biggest 
problem with this album is its horribly 
muffled production, which seems like 
an intentional attempt at creating a 
retro vibe, but it doesn't work. Too 
bad, because the members of Blizaro 
clearly have horror in their hearts, 
with song titles such as “Eyes in the 
Caskets," “Ceremoniai Bone Ritual” 
and “In the Basement of St. 
Jerome’s” conjuring images of deli- 
ciously cheesy and salacious ’70s 
exploitation flicks. The cover of Gob- 
lin’s main Suspiria theme is decent 
(though unnecessary), but mostly this 
is auditory proof that horror-metal 
sounds better on Blu-ray than analog. 
MIX 



NECROPHAGIA mew 

Deathtrip 69 

Season of Mist 

It's good to see Ohio’s Necrophagia 


still kicking around, even if leader 
Frank “Killjoy” Pucci has assembled 
yet another new lineup to record his 
morbid tales of horror. For fans, 
Deathtrip 69 should come as a god- 
send, as all of Necrophagia’s classic 
elements are represented; flesh-rip- 
ping guitars, simple-yet-effective 
double kick drums and Killjoy’s gut- 
terball growls. Ace tracks such as 
“Beast with Feral Claws" - aug- 
mented by a surprisingly bright, soul- 
ful guitar lead by Slipknot’s masked 
madman Mick Thomson - lurch for- 
ward with Autopsy-like glee, and are 
spattered with vintage horror sam- 
ples. A snippet from Mario Bava’s 
Black Sabbath lights the fuse on 
“Tomb with a View" before the band 
slams into a Celtic Frost-ified main riff 
with a deadly anthemic chorus. Al- 
though Necrophagia has always been 
a respected entity in theory - being 
one of death metal’s earliest propo- 
nents - Deathtrip 69 could still be 
considered a killer and cohesive 
comeback for the venerable metal in- 
stitution. 6P 



WOODEN STAKE he»l’ 

Dungeon Prayers 
& Tombyard Serenades 

Razorback 

This debut full-length from the hor- 
ror-doom duo of vocaiist/bassist 
Vanessa Nocera and drummer/gui- 
tarist Wayne Sarantopolous hits all of 
the typical Razorback Records touch- 
stones; cool, pulpy horror artwork, 
references to the Blind Dead movies, 
and an overtly old-school atmos- 
phere. Well, it tries to have an old- 
school atmosphere, but ends up 
sounding like teenagers goofing 
around in their parents’ basements 
after a night of spinning Black Sab- 
bath records while playing Magic: 
The Gathering. The stoner/doom riffs 
are painfully pedestrian, the produc- 
tion value is garbage, and Nocera’s 
clean vocals are excruciatingly boring 
and out of place as she sleepwalks 
through Gothic tales of the supernat- 
ural. Listen to Wooden Stake for too 
long and you may just to want use 
that vampire-vanquishing tool on 
yourself. AVL DOA 
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THE EDITOR OF EXTREME METAL ZINE 

LOOKS BACK ON 25 YEARS OF DOCUMENTING THE UNDERGROUND. 


Metalion: The Slayer Mag Diaries (available June 6 
from Bazillion Points Publishing) is a massive, firsthand 
account of the editor's turbulent life, and his dedication 
to the cut-and-paste zine craft. The 744-page hard- 
cover tome reviste Slayer Ma^s semi-annual, twenty- 
issue history in great detail, including articles, 
interviews and anecdotes, while also serving as a cof- 
fee table-sized memento of the genre's salad days. 

“I had been offered deals before to have all the 
Slayers published in book form, and I always had 
something against it for some reason,” says Kris- 
tiansen. “I feel like the zines belong in that era of time, 
so it’s very hard for any random young metalhead to 
fully understand it if they just see an old issue of Slayer 
lying somewhere. So when I started to talk to Bazillion, 
we agreed that adding a story to everything would be 
a bit more interesting, so maybe someone will under- 
stand how things were." 

The Slayer Mag Diaries reads like an oversized 
postscript to Kristiansen's venerable career, framing 
his autobiography with hundreds of reproduced pages 
of the original zine. Also included are more than 1 00 
rare photos, a portrait gallery of shots by Kristiansen 
himself and scores of historic interviews with such 
metal institutions as Dissection, Darkthrone, Carcass, 
Entombed, Cradle of Filth, Slayer, Deicide, Pentagram, 
Metallica, Napalm Death, Celtic Frost and Mayhem - 
all tastefully trimmed with hand-drawn borders and 
cartoon drawings of Slayer Ma^s official mascot: a 
psychotic kangaroo named Arne Babb. In addition, four 
of extreme metal’s most infamous band leaders - 
Darkterone's Fenriz, Autopsy’s Chris Reifert, Watain’s 
Erik'Danielsson and At the Gates frontman Tomas 
Lindberg - contribute forewords, further emphasizing 
the level of respect and notoriety earned by Kristiansen 
over Slayer Ma^s 25-year history. 

For horror fans, a flip through the book also reveals 
the editor’s affinity for obscure '70s and ’80s Italian 
films: the “Video Nasty” era of dubbed VHS tapes and 


charmingly shoddy transfers are a perfect pairing for 
a publication that extols the virtues of tape swapping 
culture. 

"I really fell for the Italian movies," says Kristiansen. 

“I like the older Hammer Horror movies, as well. The 
House by the Cemetery, The Beyond, Suspiria. The 
Slayer and the two first Evil Dead movies are some of 
my favourites. I even ran a photo of Bruce Campbell 
for the cover of Slayer #6! ... There was a certain 
charm to hunting all these obscure films down, and it 
made watching them even more underground and fw- 
bidden." 

So why cut such an acclaimed cult career off at just 
twenty issues then? Kristiansen says that while he 
pursued an education in photography, he simply began 
to feel out of step with the current climate of the metal 
scene. 

“Slayermore or less died in 2004, as I tried to make 
the final issue several times.’’ he admits, “ft kinda re- 
minded me of the older days when so many people 
started zines, did a few issues and vanished into ob- 
scurity. You had no due if there was going to be more 
issues or not. So, I thought it was better to end it prop- 
erty. A final issue to make sure this really was over." 

The Slayer Mag D/ar/es should serve as both a nos- 
talgic memento for long-time readers, and as a com-^. 
prehensive reference book for extreme metal newbies 
looking to read up on how the fanzine culture used to 
share information. Despite feeling the need to turn the 
page, Kristiansen says he will always hold his years 
spent editing Slayer Mag close to his heart. 

“It’s almost frightening to think of all the time and 
money I used on all my underground activities," 
muses Kristiansen. “If it’s a loss for the kids today that 
they missed out on the birth of the underground, I 
guess that is a topic to be discussed. They probably' 
think we are strange old farts, which is good. I’d rather 
have the younger people finding their thing, whatever 
it might be, instead of trying to copy what we had.”9, 


JON KRISTIANSEN 




, For Norway’s Jon "Metalion” Kristiansen, however, it was a 
way of iife for 25 years. Having edited Slayer Mag (named after the rare 1 982 hor- 
ror fiick The Slayer) from February 1 985 to December 2010, Kristiansen has em- 
bodied the true spirit of the D.i.Y. mentaiity, while becoming known as the godfather of the 
Norwegian black metal and Swedish death metal scenes. 
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, CALL Of DUTY: 

' BLACK OPS 

ESCALATION DLC 

- 

Xbox 360, PS3. PC 


Activision/Treyarch 

'1 

When Call of Duty: World at 

War introduced the first Nazi 

Zombies map, Verruckt (Ger- 


man for “crazy”), gamers and 
horror fans alike found some- 


thing to celebrate. The premise 
was simple; survive. There was no set-up and no cumber- 
some explanation to interfere with the sheer enjoyment of 
taking down wave after wave of Nazi zombies. Unfortu- 
nately, the gameplay in the series’ subsequent undead 
add-ons became repetitive; board the windows, shoot the 
zombies, board the windows up again, shoot some more 
and so on. Last month brought another downloadable ex- 
pansion pack, Escalation, which has five new maps. and. 
yes, it includes another zombie map. Call of the Dead. 
However, this time the developers have cooked up some- 
thing special, as this one goes right for the horror fan’s 
sweet spot. 

The game starts off with a tongue-in-cheek cinematic 
sequence featuring our heroes: none other than Robert En- 
glund, Danny Trejo, Michael Rooker and Sarah Michelle 
Cellar! They’re knee-deep in zombie slaughter on ah island 
in Siberia. Pull back, though, and it’s revealed that they’re 
merely actors in the latest George A. Romero zombie flick 
(the filmmaker is hilariously portrayed against type as a 
downright mean S.O.B.). But then the real zombies show 
up - apparently the set is actually an ex-military lab where 
experiments were done with something called Element 1 1 5 
- and drag Romero away. Then it’s ass-kicking time. The 




opening story is filled with much more humour 
than previous CoD zombie levels (Romero be- 
comes a super-charged "zombie king.” for ex- 
ample). but what will keep everybody involved 
is the gameplay. 

If you’ve played CoD before, you’ll find 
there's been zero change to the controls. The 
strategy, though, has evolved from “dig in and 
hold your ground” to “stay mobile and don’t 
get cornered.” Gone are the days of boarding 
up all entryways and waiting for something to 
lumber into sight. Weapons, including some 
very clever new ones such as a gun that turns 
zombies back into humans, are more spread 
out than in previous installments, and the re- 
wards (“instakill," double points, etc.) are 
dropped just often enough to keep things 
challenging. As before, there are small tasks 
you can complete to help yourself along. 
Turning on power, removing obstacles and 
opening doors allows access to bonus add- 
ons, Easter eggs and extra running room that 
players will find helpful - nay, lifesaving! 

Once you're in combat, rest assured there’s 
gore aplenty. When you get a successful 
headshot, a zombie’s entire noggin explodes 
into a gooey mist, and it’s fun to watch them 
lumber around headless for a few steps. You 


can also shoot off their limbs, though they can 
still bite if you do, so watch out. Rounding 
corners to face droves of living corpses and 
the game’s endless supply of severed limbs, 
decapitations and clever one-liners (e.g. En- 
glund making reference to his face getting 
burned), all add up to a great interactive hor- 
ror experience. It’s one of the more entertain- 
ing just-add-zombies expansions for Call of 
Duty, or any other game, and the first expan- 
sion of its kind that feels like it was made by 
horror fans for horror fans. 

The one complaint here is that you can’t 
switch between playable characters. Depend- 
ing on how many gamers are involved, the ac- 
tors left out are not usable even as A.I. 
sidekicks. This means you miss out on their 
campy dialogue. But it really doesn't hinder the 
experience, as you’ll be too busy running for 
your life, and shooting the heads off of the un- 
dead while a giant, mutated, lightning-ham- 
mer-wielding Romero chases you and your 
partners through snow-covered pathways. 

Not just another zombie map. Call of the 
Dead is the shot in the arm that the genre 
needed. Two rotting thumbs way up. 

NIKOLAS MILANKOV 
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Few games inspire the kind of giddy 
nostalgia that Mortal Kombat does for us 
gamers who were around when it first 
appeared in arcades in 1 992. It was such 
a hit that it was promptly released for the 
burgeoning home gaming market the fol- 
lowing year. In the nearly twenty years 
since, it’s grown into a formidable fran- 
chise. spawning eight sequels, two motion pictures, a card game, an 
animated series and an extremely popular soundtrack. But it will always ; 

be celebrated by horror fans for one thing: geysers of gushing blood! 

It’s the game, after all. that inspired the US Government to react against 
video game violence by creating the Entertainment Software Ratings i 

Board to rate games much like the MPAA rates films. 

This new Mortal KorntjattiWe doesn't try to reinvent the wheel by of- 
fering convoluted storylines or useless character development. Instead, it focuses on the most im- 
portant aspect of the game: getting to the end of each round so that you can kill your opponent in 
the most vicious, gore-soaked way possible! Getting to fight classic Af/f characters such as Johnny 
Cage. Kitana and Sub-Zero in remarkably well-designed arenas that include haunted forests, toxic 
sewers and underground dungeons is cool enough, but now you’ve also got a new X-ray move 


that shows an inside view of all of the skull-crushing, rib-smash- 
ing. internal organ re-organizing you’re doing to your adversary! 

Players can choose to jump into the button-mashing frenzy in 
single or multi-player mode, or go online to take on challengers 
around the world and turn them into stew. Whoever you fight, you 
best bring a butcher’s apron to this slaughter. 

ANDREW LEE 


? DOODLE vs. BRUTE: 

WORLD DOMINATION 

I iPad/iPhone/tPod Touch 
Menara Games 

Let’s play monster! The objective of this 
side-scrolling doodle game is to use your 
thumb and the iPhone’s touch screen to raze 
cities and kill troops hellbent on destroying you. You play as the big baddie. 
Barte, a King Kong-esQue 2-D beast that must stomp and smash his way 
through more than 35 levels of giant monster mayhem. 

Earn Tech Points by levelling buildings, and then upgrade your mon- 
ster seif to cause greater damage, increase accuracy or beef up your 
defenses. There are nine unique infantry units (including paratroopers, 
flamethrowers, self-exploding commandos) that help make every 
level’s challenges feel distinct, which is great because you might need 
to go back and replay a few for extra TPs if you get stuck - this game 
isn't always easy. 

Each level lasts one to three minutes so you can enjoy a quick burst of 
action or settle in for more sustained carnage. Kill all doodles! 

JESSASOBCZUK 



VAMPIRE RUSH HD 

iPad/iPhone/iPod Touch 
Ctiillingo Lid 

I hate vampires. I truly do. Thankfully, Vampire Rush ot- 
ters an outlet for my rage-filled loathing. 

You play as Captain Greg, a Van Helsing-type who likes 
nothing better than hacking up the creepy bastards and 
their minions as they try to get past him to the town gate - all while delivering pithy 
one-liners (“Suck on this!" is a personal favourite). 

Essentially, it’s a standard tower defence-style game, but the addition of a hero who 
can contribute to the melee is very satisfying. You also have different placeable towers 
and various character upgrades at your disposal. The most innovative addition is the 
way Vampire Rush handles character death. Instead of dying. Greg is knocked uncon- 
scious for one second initially, with each successive knock-out lasting longer. 

Although it is never really too scary - the game’s shadow-rich Gothic landscape is 
splashed with primary colours that give It a Scooby-Doo vibe - the waves of monsters 
do get continually harder as the game progresses. 

It’s good, addictive fun, but more spurting blood and flying limbs would have 
made It wicked sick! 

BRENTON BENH 
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LON ^ 
CHA»N'EY%' 

KNOWN 


Browning, once a member of a travelling circus himself, had an obsession 
with the grotesque, one which plays out repeatedly in his movies. The sideshow 
setting and Browning’s empathy for the performers are echoed in many later 
genre films, from the Universal Monster mash-ups to modern offerings such 
as The Illusionist and the HBO television series Camivale. 

Despite the box-office success of The Unknown and the presence of Chaney, 
the film was not universally praised upon its release. Some critics were appalled 
by the gruesome. Grand Guignol nature of the story, even calling it "perverse," 
though Chaney’s performance was almost unanimously heralded in each review, 
and the role was instrumental in cementing his legend as ‘The Man of 1000 
Faces" - the first actor made famous for going through extreme physical trans- 
formations to play grotesque, tortured misfits. Chaney's affecting portrayal of 
Alonzo paved the way for many transformative character actors, such as the 
fearlessly chameleonic Doug Jones (Helltxy. Pan '$ LabyrintUi and Robert Englund 
in his career-defining performances as Freddy Krueger in the Nighhnare on Elm 
Sfreef films. Englund has repeatedly cited the actor as a favourite and even took 
a stab at the performer's signature role in the gory 1 989 version of The Phantom 
of the Opera. It’s hard to imagine the extreme transformations of Robert De Niro 
in Raging Bulland Cape Fear, or Christian Bale in American Psycho and The Ma- 
chinist wWhoiA Chaney pushing his physical limits on screen first. 

For years. The Unknown was thought to be lost, much like another famous 
Chaney/Browning film. London After Midnight However, in 1968, a copy of it 
surfaced in film cans bearing the word "unknown" at the Cinematheque 
Frangais. The strange and fascinating film is one of the very first examples of 
the "body horror" subgenre, its cinematic resonance an antecedent to the 
"Video Nasties" era. A curious foray into the aberrant. The Unknown's influence 
continues to ripple through modern projects as varied as David Cronen- 
berg's library of venereal horror, the Saw franchise and even Darren 
Aronofsky's recent Oscar-nominated psychological thriller Black Swan. 

PAUL COUNEUS . 


O f the silent films that were born of the relationship between enigmatic director 
Tod Browning and horror great Lon Chaney Sr., The Unknown is arguably the 
best, if not the most intriguing. The pair’s sixth collaboration, also written by 
Browning, serves as a precursor to the strange and grotesque moments, tragic love 
triangle and circus sideshow characters of the director's more controversial film 
Freaks, which came five years later. But what really sets The Unknown apart from 
other shock-value films of the era is the vicious yet heartbreaking performance by 
Chaney, a tour de force once called “compelling and emotionally exhausting" by 
Oscar-winning actor Burt Lancaster. 

Chaney plays Alonzo, a murderer who is hiding from the police in a circus run 
by Antonio Zanzi (Nick De Ruiz). Posing as an armless knife thrower. Alonzo actu- 
ally has both limbs but hides them in a harness. He's fond of Zanzi’s daughter 
Nanon (a young Joan Crawford), who. in another odd twist, is reviled by the touch 
of men (it's hinted that she may have been sexually abused). Alonzo figures this 
gives him an advantage, since she thinks he has no arms, and he harbours the 
hope that she will fall in love with him. Later, a violent altercation between Alonzo 
and Zanzi ends badly, with Nanon witnessing her father’s murder from the window 
of her room. She is unable to see the assailant’s identity but notes that he has 
double thumbs on his left hand. Alonzo - knowing that if Nanon ever discovers 
that he has arms (not to mention double thumbs) she'll know he’s her father's 
killer - blackmails a surgeon into actually amputating them. The film then builds 
toward its calamitous and poignant climax. 

Amazingly, Alonzo does some pretty incredible things with his feet. It was ru- 
moured that Chaney did these tricks himself since he was infamous for going to 
great lengths in his roles, but Chaney biographer Michael Blake asserts that it 
was actually Peter Dismuki (credited elsewhere as Paul Desmuke), a former judge- 
turned-circus performer, born armless, who performed most of the stunts. In 
■f' the opening scene he actually throws knives with his feet and. in another, 
lights a cigarette with his them. He also pours wine into a glass and 
} ■’ j scratches Chaney's forehead with his toes. 
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{THE TEHMmrOH. ALIEN FRANCHISE, NEAR DARK] 


His Name is Cyrus and the murders themseives were brutai. What happened 
next was horrific-butthe worst is stiii to come. Based on shocking true events, 
this bioody and brutai story of the “The County Line Cannibai" wiii leave a 
taste in your mouth that you'll never forget. 
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on DVD 
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